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The Arts Council of Great Britain 


A Chat with Miss Mary Glasgow 


Jack Lindsay interviews Miss Mary Glasgow, Secretary-General 
of the Arts Councu, for OUR TIME. The discussion printed here 
is intended us an introduction to others in later issues on the state 
of the arts in Britain today, and on the encouragement and 


development of them nationally. and locally. 


Jack Lindsay : FIRST THIS MATTER OF 
the rights or lack-of-rights of local 
authorities to support the arts. Surely 
the mass of conflicting piecemeal legisla- 
tion which exists makes national planning 
very difficult ? 

Mary Glasgow: You refer mainly to 
drama, I suppose. The situation isn’t 
so bad for music. 

_ J.L.: Yes. But don’t you think that legal 
uniformity on a national scale is neces- 
sary for a national advance here ? 

M.G.: There are certain advantages 
in checks, if they make people think twice 
and ensure they aren’t rushing into mis- 
takes that are going to bring about a 
general setback; and of course uniformity 
of development and method is not in any 
sense our aim. 

J.L.: But legal Sonitsion isn’t to be 


correlated with artistic diversity. Rather, 


legal simplification would merely clear 
the ground for the release of local efforts 
in culture in locally suitable forms. 

M.G.: Certainly, I agree ; and I believe 
the matter is under consideration by the 
Association of Municipal Corporations. 
I should say that the main obstacle is 
simply lack of parliamentary time. Mean- 
while, local authorities can press for 
special powers. Cardiff provides a good 
example. Plays can now be put on in the 
municipal parks by professional troupes. 
Or take Manchester: the Central Library 
Theatre there can now be used for pro- 
fessional drama, with charges to the 
public. And the LCC has recently 
acquired an Act which enables it to go 
much further in providing and support- 
ing music-ventures. 

J.L.: But that Act fell short of the 
LCC’s aims in the matter of drama, | 


We apologise to our readers for the 
irregular publication dates of OUR 
TIME during the latter half of 1947. 
The effects of the fuel crisis, and price, 
paper and publishing difficulties of last 
year were very great. We begin the New 
Year with a JANUARY-FEBRUARY 
issue so that OUR TIME can once more 
return to its usual dates, and reach 
readers on the first of each month. 
Subscriptions will be extended for one 
month. 


think; and anyhow the piecemeal 
approach means a vast waste of time and 
trouble and unnecessary obstructions. 


M.G.: True. It is however a matter 
needing careful thought. English local 
government, I always think, is one of 
the very finest contributions of our 
people to political. method. 

J.L.: A year or so ago, at the British 
Drama League Conference at Birming- 
ham, I heard the Welfare Officer of 
Cadbury’ S point out that nowadays local 
authorities inevitably will find themselves 
deprived of controls which formerly took 
up much of their time—gas, electricity, 
and so on. That, he said, gave them the 
chance to concentrate more on the cul- 
tural life of the people, on the ways and 
means of a good life. 

M.G.: As far as the Arts Council is 
concerned, it is a basic matter of policy 
with us to work closely with local 
authorities, and we welcome initiative 
from fown Clerks, Directors of Educa- 
tion, and their Councils and Committees. 
If they have even limited powers, it is 
often possible to set up an organisation’ 
financed from private citizens, other 
independent societies, corporations or the 
Arts Council. The advantage of this 
scheme is that it links individuals, volun- 
tary groups, local and central govern- 
ment, in a common activity. 


J.L.:| During the war C.E.M.A. faced 
a buoyant and expansive situation, in 
which a great deal would be achieved 
with very little organisation. The changes 
of peace meant the loss of many of those 
idvantages ; above all, made it much 
nore difficult to get at the new audiences. 
With your small finances the Arts Coun- 
cil has had to tackle a huge problem. 


M.G.: Yes, and that has meant the 
need for careful consideration of method 
and of points of operation. : We believe 
in concentrating on a few promising 
centres rather than trying to spread our 
work evenly over the country. Otherwise 
our resources would easily be dissipated 
in good intentions. “The problem of find- 
ing ways of keeping and increasing the 
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new audiences has continually been 
before us. 
J.L.: You agree then that the con- 


tinual broadening of the Arts Council’s 
basis is an essential issue, without which 
the Council’s function cannot be 
adequately carried out. 

M.G.: Perhaps you’d explain what you 
mean by broadening the base ? 

J.L.: I mean simply the rooting of 
the Council’s activities in ever-widening 
sections of the people, especially those 
who at present lack cultural outlet. 

M.G.: Then I agree with your remark. 


J.L.: First, then, it is in line with the 
Council’s general policy to co-operate 
with other government-departments in 
solving problems of reconstruction? 


M.G.: Yes. For example we prepared 
our model of a smail-town Arts Centre 
in co-operation with the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. 


J.L.: J understand that the question 
of cultural amenities for the new towns, 
for instance, is one on which there is 
still much room left for further light—to 
put the matter mildly. Surely this is a 
problem on which the Arts Council 
could profitably work together with the 
Ministry. Once things are badly done, 
it takes such a long and hazardous fight 
to right them. 


M.G.: Such collaboration is quite in 
accord with the Council’s Charter. In 
matters of reconstruction the problem 
of housing is so acute that our share in 
action is definite:y limited—though here 
as in most things, much depends on local 
initiative, on the work of a devoted 
individual or group. A sympathetic and 
informed Town Clerk can do a great deal. 
Sometimes, too, chance and inspiration 
can beat the housing shortage, as at 
Bridgwater, where we were able to lease 
a building as it was being derequisitioned 
by thé War Office—a place with well- 
equipped hall and facilities for films, plays 
and exhibitions. It now houses an active 
Arts Club which brings together the chief 
amateur organisations of the town and 
which lets its hall to visiting professional 
troupes. 


J.L.: All that is very much to the 
point and shows one fruitful line of 
attack. If we are to get a stable national 
culture rooted in the people, the link 
established between amateurs and pro- 
fessionals by such clubs is of the utmost 
importance. To extend the principle, how 
far can the Council work with educational 
bodies—both those concerned with child- 
ren and adults—as well as with the 
various institutions brought together in 
the National Council of Social Services 
and with the organisations of the work- 
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ing class, Trade Unions, and Trades 


Councils, and the Co-operatives ? 


M.G.: The limits of such working- 
together are merely those imposed by 
our resources and the needs of any 
particular locality. Certainly at one 
place or another there must be examples 
of all the organisations you mention 
being drawn in; and we welcome any 
such broadening of our bases. We are 
specially proud on the one hand of Art 
Centres like that at Dudley which works 
as a federation of local societies and, 
incidentally, is assisted by the Corpora- 
tion, which has its own special powers for 
the purpose, and on the other hand of 
the Industrial Music Clubs, which have 
taken the place of the war-time factory 
concerts. We give practical help and 
financial guarantees, but the clubs are run 
by their own members. 

The clubs meet weekly or fortnightly 
after work, and their programmes are 
highly varied. Here, for instance, in the 
poster from Luton and Vauxhall, you 
see an illustrated talk on the Woodwind 
family followed by another on Brahms 
and Bruckner, then a pianoforte recital, 
then: a club night with a request pro- 
gramme of gramophone records, then a 
pianoforte trio, then a club programme, 
then an illustrated talk on Mahler, then 
a Christmas Party, then a Carol Pro- 
gramme. Records are available from the 
Arts Council’s own library. 

In the industrial field, again, we have 
our successful association with Miners’ 
Welfare, which is sending out profes- 
sional touring companies in mining areas. 


With regard to the Educational authori- 
ties, we often have close contacts, and 
much work both in music and in art 
exhibitions 1s done in association. Here 
as in so many fields a great deal depends 
on keen individuais. We are well aware 
of the value of bringing together groups 
or bodies interested in cultural activity, 
and an important start was made by the 
first regional conference of the Council, 
held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the 
summer of 1946, to which some 250 
organisations sent delegates. Since then 
we have held a North Midlands Con- 
ference at Nottingham, and several other 
informal gatherings up and down the 
country. 


J.L.: I agree that these are all the right 
type of thing for the Council to be doing. 
The only criticism one can make is that 
one would like to see more of it. I know 
your resources are limited and that your 
policy lies in aiding ventures which have 
come into existence through their own 
efforts rather than in initiating things. 
There is much soundness in that, no 
doubt, but the problem is to find the right 


balance between aid and waiting, between 


stimulation and looking-on. I have often 
been struck by the vast number’ of 
organisations in Britain for the 
encouragement of this or that worthy 
cause. A fraction of them, adequately 
based and co-ordinated, could transform 
the national situation in a year. It seems 
to me that one of the virtues of the Arts 
Council in carrying-out its work of co- 
ordination would be to take away the 
large and unnecessary multiplication of 
organising work and to find the effective 
balance between a national linked system 
and local variation and initiative. 


M.G.: Something very close to that is 


our ideal. I see the Arts Council as a 
clearing-house for information — for 
advice on both technical matters and on 
the economics of cultural ventures. Know- 
ing substantially all that goes on, and in 
the position to give aid where it is justi- 
fied, but not interfering more than is 
absolutely necessary to maintain 
standards and ensure the wise spending 
of the tax-payers’ money. 


J.L.: Yes, but to reach that ideal state 
I fear that not a little shaking-up of 
things as they are will be needed ; and 
the question is how and where and by 
whom that dynamic change is to be intro- 
duced. J feel that much necessary work 
in co-ordination and simplification—in 
the removal of pointless obstruction and 
the filing in of many blank spaces of 
ignorance—still remains to be done ; and 
the need for this work is another aspect 
of the need to keep on broadening the 
base. Only thus can the Council gain 
its link with the movement of national 
life at the right tempo, which alone can 
fully implement the policy of the 
Charter. The relations of the Council 
with such movements as the National 
Theatre Scheme, with stich bodies as the 
British Drama League, as well as with the 
whole field of educational activity and 
social services and with the organisation 
of the working-class—all these relations, 
I feel, are capable of much strengthening 
and extension. 


There is also surely the problem of 
effective publicity—of creating awareness 
of the great possibilities liable to be lost, 
not only along the whole general front 
of reconstruction, but also in regard to 
particular schemes such as that of rebuild- 
ing the Crystal Palace as a really 
tremendous centre of popular cultural 
activity in London ? 


M.G.: The continual broadening of 
the base of our activities in the sense in 
which you have used the term is indeed 
what we want, and any developments 
which work out that way are sure of a 
welcome from the Council. 


‘ 


| What Goes On 
| by John Manifold 
1948 Coming Up 


OU PROBABLY KNOW BY NOW THAT 

\ big celebrations are planned for 
the anniversary of the publication 
‘} of the Communist Manifesto of 1848. 
| You may even have wondered what you 
| could do about it personally. Well, in 


‘ case you haven’t heard, I’ll tell you. 


, Londoners who have ever emitted a note 
Jt) of song in their lives should enrol at 
1} once in the choir which is to sing at the 
London celebration. Five hundred 
voices are required. Even if you're shy 
of being heard, you needn’t worry, the 
other four-hundred-and-ninety-nine will 
be singing too. 

Send your name in to 15, Greek 
Street, Soho, W.1, right away. 


Creeve Roe and Victor Daly 
ACADEMICIANS AND FATBOTTIOMS, CON- 
fronted with the unanimous.y radical and 
militant attitude of the major Australian 
poets, have long been accustomed to con- 
sole themselves with the “aesthetic ” 
verse of Victor Daly. “ Here, at least,” 
they used to say, “is a pure, pure poet, 
with no nasty politics at all.” 

And now the ground has been cut from 
under their feet, the wind taken from 
their sails, and the smile from their faces, 
by the publication of the poems Daly 
wrote (under the nom-de-plume of Creeve 
Roe) for such radical papers as The 
Tocsin. Muir Holburn, in an excellent 
foreword, and E. J. Brady, in a personal 
memoir, tear the last rags off “the Daly 
legend.” 

The poems are really excellent. News- 
paper verse, and newspaper political 
verse more than any, has a habit of dating 
very quickly ; but A Treat for the London 
Poor and The Model Journalist and The 
' Sweater need no apologies at all. They 
are as fresh and biting and applicable as 
on the day they were written. 


Ballads of World War II 


I PREDICT WITHOUT HESITATION A VERY 
happy New Year indeed for friends 
of the members of the Lili Marleen 
Club of Glasgow. This world-famous 
fellowship of bibliophiles is distributing 
free of charge to its members, the already 
celebrated anthology of war-time ballads 
collected by Hamish Henderson. 

It is folk-poetry of the finest kind, akin 
to such masterpieces as The Ball of 
Kirriemuir, The Night Before Larry Was 
Stretched and Down in the Valley. 
German, French and Italian  soldier- 


ballads are included too, and many of 
them are excellent and unexpected. 

I don’t know if there’s a limit on mem- 
bership but if I were you I should write 
to the secretary of the club, c/o Cale- 
donian Press, 793, Argyle Street, 
Glasgow, C.3, and ask. 

“Needless to say,” says Mr. Hender- 
son, “JI have refused to insult these 
ballads by bowdlerising them.” 


Press and Films in 
Czechoslovakia 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK MINISTRY _ OF 
Information has provided journalists, 
native and foreign, with a Press Club 
which must be unequaled anywhere. It 
receives mail, lays on interviews, and pro- 
vides access to files, telephones (free), 
typing facilities, current issues of most 
European papers, and a built-in restau- 
rant. 

All journalists are honorary members. 
The Czech answer to “iron curtain” 
nonsense is ““Come and see for yourself. 
Here are the facilities.’ My informant 
was immensely taken with the club. 

The nationalised film industry of this 
same busy country has had a good year. 
In spite of a shortage of projection 
apparatus, 146 new cinema-theatres were 
opened this year. The industry has 
turned in a profit to the government of 
90,000,000 Czech crowns, or £450,000. 
Agreement has been reached with Poland 
regarding the exchange of Polish and 
Czechoslovak films. 


“ America, I Love You” 


THE ABOVE SENTIMENT IS MR. B. CROSBY’S, 
or possibly Mr. F. Sinatra’s, not mine ; 
its probably copyright, too, just in the 
remote contingency of anyone else want- 
ing to use it. 

Current additions to the A.I.L.Y. file 
are as follows: 

I. The Motion Picture Association 
has agreed that “no picture shall be 
approved which deals with the life of a 
notorious criminal of current or recent 
times, unless the character shown in the 
picture is punished for the crimes shown 
as committed by him.” The conditional 
clause is brilliant. The way is left clear 
for a super-mammoth epic about that 
great American patriot and anti-Com- 
munist, Al Capone, who had the 
misfortune to serve a prison sentence for 
evasion of income-tax. Adolphe Menjou 
is confidently napped for the title-rdle. 

Il. The report of the Harriman Com- 
mittee on the Marshall Plan says: “ We 
all know that we are faced in the world 
today with two conflicting ideologies. 
One is a system in which individual 
rights and liberties are maintained. The 
opposing system is one where iron dis- 


yegiments : 


cipline by the State-ruthlessly stamps out 
individual liberties.” 

French strikers, American Negroes, 
Greek democrats, Savoy pickets, and 
witnesses called by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, will be glad (and 
perhaps relieved) to know that they live 
under the former. 


Western Civilisation 


(Strictly) Limited 
1 


THE Kulturbund, THE ASSOCIATION of 
German anti-Fascist intellectuals, has 
been banned in the U.S. and British 
Zones of Germany. The Russian delega- 
tion protested. The matter has been 
referred to the Control Council. No 
reason was given for the ban. 
74 

Paul Rotha’s fine film, The World Is 
Rich, which won such high praise at the 
Edinburgh Festival, will not be generally 
shown. The big circuits have turned it 
down. It cost £13,000 to make—not 
much, as films go—but still £13,000 of 
public money, yours, mine and the next 
bloke’s. 


3 

Odeon Theatres, Ltd. (J. Arthur Rank) 
has made an offer to take over all the 
issued share capital of General Cinema 
Finance Corporation, which controls 
Gaumont British, General Film Dis- 
tributors, Ltd., and other companies. 
This is officially described as “an 
important step forward in the further 
simplification and consolidation of 
Britain’s film interests.” 


Further Note on Eureka 
Stockade 


IT NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS. I DON’T 
suppose Eureka gets more than a couple 
of mentions in these islands in a year. 
But no sooner was last month’s issue 
in the press, than (a) Sir Michael Balcon 
began work on the film of it, and (5) 
the reprint of Raffaello’s book on it quite 
unexpectedly appeared in Foyle’s window. 

The film Eureka Stockade has Chips 
Rafferty in it, which is good news, and 
a heroine, which is bad, even though she 
is the charming Jane Barret. 

The book Eureka Stockade enables me 
to correct one or two facts I got wrong 
in my note on the sonnet. The storm- 
ing force consisted of elements of two 
the 12th (Suffolk) and the 
40th (now the Ist Bn. South Lancs). 
Raffaello mentions ‘“‘ dragoons,” but no 
artillery. No dragoon regiment was 
stationed in Victoria at the time, so I 
suspect that he means mounted police. 
The official regimental accounts of the 
storming are even more confusing than 
the long-distance accounts in the history- 
books. The Suffolk Regiment claims to 
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have captured the stockade eight months 
before it was erected. Both regiments 
imply that their whole force was engaged, 
if this is so, Eureka was a bigger show 
than it has ever had credit for. 


The New Year Honours List 


It WAS CHANCE AND THE GENEROSITY OF 
a friend, not malice, that took me to see 
Vanbrugh’s Relapse at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, the day the Honours List 


appeared. The audience gradually per- 
ceived an unusual relevance in Lord 
Foppington’s opening monologue, and 


laughed itself silly at the climax: “ Well, 
*tis an unspeakable pleasure to be a man 
of quality, strike me dumb! My Lord! 
Your Lordship! My Lord Foppington! 
Sure, whilst I was but a knight, I was a 
very nauseous fellow. Well, “tis ten 
thousand pounds well given, stahp my 
vitals!” 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, the celebrated author 
of Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats, 
has received the Order of Merit. 
Laurence Collingwood, C.B.E., and Sir 
Michael Balcon thoroughly deserve their 
honours. Good Juck to them! TI see 
rather less reason for some of the other 
awards, though. 


Stravinski’s New Job 


IGOR STRAVINSKI HAS COME BACK INTO THE 
news in a minor way, with two rather 
extraordinary performances. First he, 
his publishers, the American press, and 
the juke-box industry, have been 
tremendously exercised in establishing 
whether he did or did not write a dance- 
number called “Summer Moon.” The 
tune on which this little number is based 
comes out of The Firebird, presumably a 
copyright work. The dance-number was 
advertised as being Stravinski’s own 
arrangement, and the press joyfully hailed 
the “maestro’s bid for juke-box fame.” 
Stravinski protested. The publishers with- 
drew their statement that Stravinski had 
made the dance version. Copyright being 
copyright, even in the paradise of Free 
Enterprise, it would seem that someone 
has been fibbing like a tombstone. 

Stravinski is also now said to be work- 
ing on an opera, with libretto by Auden 
based on The Rake’s Progress. The blurb 
I get this from goes on to claim that the 
original Rake’s Progress is by Rowland- 
son. This is a blow, both to those who 
thought it was Hogarth, and to those 
who thought it was Ninette de Valois. 

I wish I could stop visualising the out- 
come as 
Petrouchka and The Dog Beneath the 
Skin with a dash of Yogi thrown in. 

Has nobody. but Inglis Gundry got the 
nerve te write opera on a contemporary 
theme ? 
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a mélange of Rowlandson,, 


Impediment 
A Short Story 


by Emma Smith 


T WAS HIS LANDLORD’S MANNER OF 
[kvcckine at the door that usually 

irritated Arthur Bird: the timid tap, 
the obsequious pause, and then the door 
opened a few skimpy inches to allow the 
poor undernourished head to be pushed 
in with its fearful smile and hurriedly 
flickering eyes, its mousey nose. He had 
always hated rubber soles, undercurrents 
of sound, a creaking or a rustling, voices 
lowered. This entrance maddened him. 
It made him rude. It made him shout 
roughly : ““Come in; come in for God’s 


sake. What do you want? Shut the 
door.” 
Now, this evening, he was cross 


because the boy burst in without a 
knock, without a warning, flung forward 
the door and was half-way across the 
floor in a moment, his hair on end, his 
eyes wide open in the slum-white face. 
Arthur Bird was reading by the window, 
his forehead screwed up, his papers 
tipped sideways to catch the last smutty 
rays of daylight. ‘Good Lord,” said he, 
looking sharply up to discover, in place 
of the mazy print, this scalded white 
face, this shock of fear before him. It 
must be Marion to make him look like 
that. Marion was ill, said the boy 
Leonard, stammering, beseeching, a mis-* 
carriage. She was in great pain; she 
was bleeding. What must he do? He 
stood there stranded, piercing the gloom 
with his terror, fixing on Arthur his 
greedy childish eyes. 

So Arthur put his papers down in 
answer to the call, carefully folding them 
together, and then he heavily crossed tthe 
room and switched on the light. Amongst 
the richness of bookbindings, red and 
gold, and the power of oil paintings, 
Leonard shrank to worm size. And his 
face was no longer a blazing daisy, a 
signal of death, but something quite silly 
and small, and with its usual greenish 
pallor. Arthur, dropping his hand firmly 
on Leonard’s shoulder, taking up the 
pose, thought: “I never even knew she 
was pregnant.” They had told him 
nothing ; he felt hurt, quite indignant, so 
that he pressed too hard on Leonard’s 
shoulder and the boy cringed. 


“Have you called a doctor?” he said, 


‘quite right to have checked it. 


Leonard turned his head away and 
shook it wretchedly, without a word, 
looking down at the floor, and Arthur 
knew at once that Marion was losing 
their child on purpose. And no wonder,. 
he thought, his moment of awe giving 
immediate place to greater indignation : 
a child, a second child, to arrive in a 
house that had no telephone, where the © 
bills were paid with trouble, and water 
was seldom hot enough for a bath, and 
the curtains in the kitchen were not 
curtains but a tablecloth torn in half—it 
was ridiculous, of course, the mere idea. 
A child indeed! And the carpet seemed 
to rise in waves, and rock and plunge 
with “baby, baby.” He pinned the 
carpet with his toe, he squashed the — 
word, he christened the creature severely 
“child.” “Child,” he thought — they ~ 
were wrong to have started it, right, 
And so 
here they were — and he _ loosened 
Leonard’s shoulder—with their little plan 
which probably seemed to them so des- 
perate and was really only sensible, here 
was their little plan of suppression gone 
wrong, and Marion perhaps dying and 
Leonard distraught. 

“You must get a doctor of course,” he 
said, “otherwise she might die, you 
know.” And the boy nodded, having 
himself thought of this. 

Arthur felt about him a stability that 
was his room, his belongings, and there- 
fore himself. At the top of this rickety, 
this most improvident house, were his 
good solid things, his old inherited pic- 
tures, his grandfather’s desk, his carpet, 
immensely expensive and steady again 
beneath his foot. They gave off, as a cat 
releases a purring sound, an over-glow 
of red, of deep, pleasurable, furry purring 
red: warmth, he thought, foundations. 
And his blessed clock, that gilded angel, 
to co-relate the calm. Master of all, he 
was able with one hand to reach out for 
his striped muffler, and with the other to 
pat his landlord’s shoulder. 

“TIl go out,” said he, “and phone for 
one. You'd better stay with her. Tell 
her not to worry.” ‘ 

Down the stairs they clattered together 
to the first floor, where Leonard stopped 


and hung on the banisters in the half- 
light to watch his burly tenant, his prize, 
his hero, flow on down to the hall, like a 
battleship for strength, infallible as a 
Bible saviour, as the leader of a lost 
tribe. Saw him tilt his head back to call 
| finally: “Keep her warm, remember.” 
Saw him fall over Beatrice, who sat on 
the bottom step, and saw Beatrice get up 
patiently and shake back her long hair, 
take his hand and go out of the dark 
hall beside him. 

At the end of the street was a tele- 
phone box. Arthur, walking towards it, 
looked down to where, almost as low as 
the cuff of his sleeve, moved Beatrice’s 
head. There, on the round surface, like 
dust on oil, lay very small raindrops. 
Rain. Jt was raining faintly. And as 


' his worried glance contemplated that 


neat, slippery globe, she turned her face 
up and they looked at each other. Her 
eyes were simple and clear, like the rain 
falling ; they asked him nothing. Her 
hand rested lightly in his, neither cold 
nor clinging, and they walked on. And 
“child”? hummed in his brain again. 
Child, he thought, to be a child. His 
spirit was occupied, could go for the 
moment no further; he was buoyant 
with a sense of silk hair, and thin grey 
rain so twisted into the night that night 
and rain together filled the London 
street, silver and dark and soft like sea- 
vapour, like strands of separated hair. 
In this way, walking as a team, har- 
moniously, with quiet elation, they 
reached the corner and the telephone box 
that stood there. 


Inside the box was a vile smell. He 
hunted his pockets for pennies. He 
searched for the doctor’s number. And 


again, stamping his feet, rubbing away 
the stale dew from the mouthpiece, he 
felt his landiord’s unhealthy presence 
close at his side; the loving eyes, the 
nosey voice. Annoyance rushed forward 
and swamped him. Such people, he 
thought, fiercely dialling, were un- 
desirable, were unnecessary, ought not 
to be. Why did he stay in their wretched 
house, why allow himself to be their 
pillar of strength, their top-floor security, 
making, with their absurd admiration, a 
fool out of him? Feebleness he detested; 
people who, knowing they were victims, 


were helpless—these he despised. Then 
why did he stay, why suffer the indignity 
of chronic irritation? Because they 
doted on him—must, he queried, must 
we all be gods? No, not that. Because 
they were younger than he? Not that 
either. Because they were common and 
he was cultured? No, no, no. Down 
he flung the receiver, out he stumped, 
caught hold of Beatrice by the wrist, and 
marched the little girl home like a 
thorough ogre. 


He dreaded to visit Marion, dreaded 
the disorder he might find, the soiled and 
sordid floor, the woman herself untidy 
and sick with fright. He stood outside 
her door cursing, and then went in. Only 
the gas fire was lit. Lines alone showed 
where stood the ugly chairs, the tasteless 
ornaments. A mound, soft as a sand- 
dune, was the bed, and Marion lay there, 
covered. The room was in silence. He 
waded across it, knocking into the 
rubbishy furniture, and as he approached 
the bed, like a schooner heaving in to the 
rescue of castaways, he called out: “It’s 


all right, he’s coming at once. Be here 
in fifteen minutes.” 
From a shadow came the. slight 


answering noise of someone, Leonard, 
shifting in his seat. But Marion herself, 
her head stretched back so that the 
throat shone tight and mellow like a 
pear skin, gave no sign, no sound. He 
stooped to comfort her, balancing a hand 
on her shoulder-blade. Her attention was 
fixed away from him across the gentle 
pillow. Her eyes were widely open. 
Above her cheeks, in the pockets round 
her eyes, lay the cold tears, as black as 
liquorice. They were still. She was stiil. 
She had stopped crying. Her whole 
expression—-and her life stood in her 
eyes-—was an essence of refusal, a refusal 
so emphatic, so profound, that Arthur 
was rushed in a tunnel back and back to 
an age behind all understood ages, and 
there he felt, and shrank from it, the 
mute terrible resolution, the weary, 
obstinate, resigned and fearful woman- 
mind. 


Something reminded him---a move- 
ment, a sigh—that underneath the 
coverlet pain embraced her podgy little 
body, that overworked and most unable 
frame, was even then crunching her 
foolish hips together, teasing her fingers, 
tormenting her belly. His hand—he 
removed it-——his large, white and resolute 
hand, brought her, after all. no consola- 
tion. What a pity, he remarked in silent 
conversation with himself, what a shame 
she is not pretty. For he believed that 
one is better able to see beauty suffer, 
and she was a plain girl, very workaday 
in the face, with a voice, like Leonard's, 


tainted. He was sure as he tiptoed from 
the room that a part of him ached as it 
did ache on account of her graceless 
appearance. Then, on the landing, there 
fell like’ a star across his brain the 
remembrance of Beatrice. 


The ache shifted and re-formed itself, 
and mounted like sad smoke to his head, 
and rolled shapeless inside his breast. 
For perhaps she was sitting again on the 
bottom step, waiting, the dark child 
whose companion was lost. He thought 
of her black long hair, its glossy branches 
shieiding the slight, growing bones of her 
body, and feared to glance over the 
banisters in case she should be below, 
shone upon by the street lamp, young in 
a falling house. 

Sut then again, climbing to his room, 
he was pressed in a new place, more 
painfully, more urgently, and felt about 
him the mysterious breath of the unborn 
creature, who had approached itself to 
the brink of living, and so nearly 
delivered its strength, resigned its power, 
but instead, like a small wave withdrawn 
from the gruff welcome of the shore, 
concealed itself once more in the great 
purple arms of the sea. Voiceless, with- 
out a footstep, it had come, had almost 
been, and then had disappeared beyond 
retrieving, the secret perfect atom. The 
house, the stairs, his heart, vibrated, 
unpossessed and instinct with Joss. He 
put forward his arms and found his 
door, and discovered in brilliant light his 
room, his things, his tomorrow and the 


next day. 


“YT am humdrum,” he cried out to 
himself, to no one, “I am not great 
enough.” He almost toppled over, so 
steep, so deep was his downfall. Like a 
cork he felt, bobbing on boiling waters. 
And into his now distracted mind burst 
the thought, like a shower of tears, of 
fireworks, that his mother, that forgotten 
parent, might be dead, might die in her 
remote corner of the country before he 
could write to her, before he could reach 
her by train. All amongst his papers and 
inks, at his broad bright desk, he laid his 
arms down and his head upon them, and 
thought of his mother’s possible sudden 
death with considerable agony. 


Manuscripts of short stories, poems and 
other contribations should be addressed to 


The Editoriai Commission, OUR TIME, 


28/29, Southampton Street, W.C.2. They 


will mot be acknowledged unless 
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panied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
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A Great Poet 


Edith Sitwell and The Shadow of Cain 


by Jack Lindsay 


HE DEVELOPMENT WHICH HAS 

: turned Edith Sitwell from a jangling 

fool-in-hell into a national poet 
with a great prophetic voice is so odd in 
Engiand ‘that at first glance it seems to 
defy explanation. But if one looks 
across the Channel, one notes that Tzara, 
the furious begetter of Dada, and Aragon 
and Eluard, who arrived at poetic mastery 
through surrealism, are the leading poets 
of the Communist Party—and though 
their styles have of course developed 
since 1920, their work makes up an 
organic whole from first to last. 

The comparison is not altogether inept. 
since Edith Sitwell began from something 
of the Dada position, a determination to 
make faces and throw bricks at the world 
of the 1914-18 war. In that situation 
anger was the way to love, and chaos 
the only clue to a new cosmos. Edith 
Sitwell was deeply aware of the French 


Symbolist tradition, of Rimbaud, of the 
ferment of experimental methods in 
Paris ; and perhaps along these lines of 


approach, plus her revolt against the war 
and county-society, she paradoxically 
discovered our own national tradition of 
deep popularly rooted and imaginative 
poetry, which involves Skelton as well 
as Blake, nursery-rhymes as well as 
Shakespeare. It is therefore with her 
that the first important effort has been 
made to bridge the gap which the Vic- 
torians left between the people and the 
upper levels of verse. The Victorians, 
by a peculiarly withering and falsifying 
set of evaluations, deodorised our poetry 
and shut out all that was truly rowdy 
with the immediate voices of experience, 
all inat was truly adventuring into new 
crystalline of the spirit. The final stage 
of Victorianisation came in the Georgians, 
who, often with pretty taste, reduced 
poetry to a suburban damnation. 

The first act of the Sitwells, with Edith 
at the head, was to start a fronde against 
these vulgarisers. Often the main point 
may have seemed obscured in the dust 
of jeers and the delight of tripping up 
pontifical reactionaries Jike Squire; but 
the good work went on, and after the 
dust cleared, it became clear what a 
drastic and necessary work of demoli- 
tion the Sitwells had done. For a while 
it may have appeared primarily a des- 
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tructive process, like Tzara’s Dada on the 
Continent ; but as one gets it all in some- 
thing like a full focus, one sees that the 
poets who could feel the need to launch 
those attacks had behind them a deep 
love of life, of all that bit cleanly into the 
truth of man. They were speaking for 
the forces of revolutionary harmony, the 
uncompromised levels of life; and their 
work as it moved forward could not fail 
to find that after all it had a tryst with 
the people, with all that in the people 
which held the revolutionary quick, the 
power and need of transformation. And 
so Tzara ends happily in the Communist 
party, and Edith Sitwell appears as the 
magnificently confident voice of the 
deep forces of renewal that have been 
at work among the people of England 
over the last few years. 

It would be highly valuable to have a 
careful analysis of the ways in which she 
has brought this off; for though much 
has been written about her by both 
admirers and adversaries, the core of the 
matter has hardly yet been touched. Such 
an analysis would help considerably to 
extend the work she has so finely done; 
an understanding of the extent to which 
she has validly brought back imaginative 
vision and let out the deep streams of 
popular tradition from the Victorian 
dams, is a necessary part of appreciating 
her qualities and helping-along the next 
stage of revival. She has shown the kind 
of activity by which the wound in our 
culture can be healed, and how the free 
realising vision can merge brilliantly with 
the stuff of everyday life. One might 
almost make the reaction to her work of 
the last ten years a test as to whether a 
person understands what the wound is 
and how the gap between the direct pro- 
cess of life and the necessary transforma- 
tive processes of art is to be filled. 

In her most recent poem, The Shadow 
of Cain, she writes on our post-war 
world, over which hangs the threat of 
destruction by nuclear fission. The 
division in man has reached gigantesque 
proportions, and the murder-madness of 
our society must face itself and be cured, 
or there is no hope. To express this 
point of conflict Edith Sitwell uses a 


P THE SHADOW OF CAIN, by Edith Sitwell. 
John Lehmann, 3s. 6d 


Howard Coster 


Edith Sitwell 


bare gaunt form, as if she were building 
up the ragged bones of a vast myth or 
making a tense political statement at a 
mass-meeting. There is little but huge 
space and clashing elemental lines of 
force (as in, say, Blake’s Urizen); and 
yet in the midst of this desolation breaks 
a gush of life, a torrent of churning gold, 
which inundates the bleak chasmic space. 
and suddenly Man is there. 


Thus, by spare means, she gets the 
desired effect of vastness and _ basic 
tension. 


Under great yellow flags and banners 

of the ancient Cold 

Began the huge migrations 

From some primeval disaster in 

heart of Man. 

She sees the social and personal issue in 
terms of Man’s relation to Nature, which 
he has mastered only to bring upon him- 
self this dreadful moment of choice. 
Man’s scientific advance is not taken in 
abstract isolation, as it is by the lopsided 
moralists who mourn that our scientific 
powers have outrun our moral resources, 
Rather, with true dialectical insight, Edith 
Sitwe'l sees the scientific struggle as the 
very essence of the moral struggle. In 
Man’s relation to Nature, thus under- 
stood, we touch the ultimates of conflict, 
which are closer than breathing. 

In this dim primeval universe of hers 
she depicts Man as a great fertilising 
force, who, grappling with the diverse 
energies of nature, has himself been rent, 
socially and spiritually, and who yet by 
the very meaning and direction of his 
conflict must strive for unity and the 
resurrection of brotherhood: 


the 


“Daily Worker 
q. A. Jackson 


~~ (Continued from previous column.) 
And through the works of Death, 
The dust’s aridity, is heard the sound 
Of mounting saps like monstrous 
bull-voices of unseen fearful mimes : 


And the great rolling worldwide 
thunders of that drumming under- 
ground 


Proclain our Christ, and roar “ Let 

there be harvest! 

Let there be no more Poor-- 

For the Son of God is sowed in every 

furrow ! 

And so, as the climax of the struggle, 
comes the moment when “the Primal 
Matter was broken, the womb from 
which all life began.” And now is born 
the inescapable moment of final choice. 
“And in that hollow lay the body of our 
brother Lazarus... .” 

She develops her definition of this 
moment round the symbol gold. Gold 
which is light and the very quick of the 
transformative force; gold which is 
stability. And gold which in humanity 
has become the symbol of filth, of faecal 
horror and Joss transformed into the 
money that murders and deforms. Gold 
that represents both guilt and redemp- 
tion. 

Out of this welter of conflicting mean- 
ings of gold she moves to her ending 
affirmation of Man fully resurrected into 
brotherhood, Man who overcomes the 
spiritual and social split expressed in 
nuclear fission and makes it the source 
of a new fulness. ‘“‘ He walks again on 
the Seas of Blood. He comes in the 
terrible rain.” 

Like practically all Edith Sitwell’s 
work this poem comes fully and urgentty 
alive in the declaiming voice. 


Without Vision the 
People Perish 


by T. A. Jackson 


THERS HAVE VENTILATED 
( ) siticient the obvious material- 

utilitarian aspects of the Cripps 
economy drive. What I am concerned 
with is an aspect of this drive for the 
curtailment of capital expenditure which 
though easily overlooked, is, if anything, 
more fundamental and vital for the 
future than any other. My concern is 
the effect of this drive for “economy ” 
upon the mental and cultural nourish- 
ment made available for popular 
consumption. 

I say “made available’ meaning that 
the question has two facets—the pro- 
duction of the means of culture and 
artistic enjoyment, and the cultivation 
systematically of a widespread appetite 
for the consumption of those products. 

It is nothing to wail about that circum- 
stances should have resulted in an 
abatement of the overwhelming flood of 
mind - and - soul- destroying films from 
Hollywood—especially since. Hollywood 
seems hell-bent upon a Gadarene rush 
down the declivity that leads through 
Red-baiting and intensifying banality to 
mental paralysis, artistic death and com- 
mercial extinction. If this abatement did 
not exist, “it would be necessary to 
invent it.” 

But it will be a major calamity if 
the myopia of a narrowly utilitarian 
economy drive should lead to the inhibi- 
tion at source by financial starvation 
of that native British activity in film 
production whose growth was so con- 
spicuous and so promising a gain of the 
war years. 

With even greater force this considera- 
tion applies also to the work of the Arts 
Council which—but for this menaced 
check—would be on the brink of reaping 
a rich harvest as a result of its magni- 
ficent and finely imaginative labours 
during the war years. 

Some credit must be given in this con- 
nection to the work of the B.B.C. True, 
its most welcome results are largely 
accidental—were not in fact designed or 
intended. But it remains a fact that—as 
C.E.M.A. found so encouragingly on 
every side—the radio has been a means 
whereby a wide section of the masses 
have discovered in themselves a_pre- 
viously unsuspected capacity for the 
enjoyment of music, drama, poetry, 
literature, science and culture generally. 


” 


Through the labours continued under 
the Arts Council, these awakened 
appetites were finding increasing ex- 
pression in an earnest endeavour to pass 
beyond a passive consumption of art- 
products to their active creation. And 
it is this that is now threatened. 


We may be met with the contention 
that Art and Culture in all their forms 
are for the mass of plain folk, luxuries 
which can be, and should be, pruned 
away by a Chancellor righteously bent 
upon eliminating every ‘extravagance ”’ 
—so that he may be better able to 
initiate the first tentative steps towards a 
planned economy. 

This, however, is a false view, a 
damnable view, and, in the worst and 
most literally exact sense of the term, a 
bourgeois view. It is a view which 
should have no place in—one that is in 
fact the complete negation of—a Socialist 
outlook. 


Chalienged to state how, exactly, he 
expected a Socialist society to be brought 
into being, William Morris made answer 
in memorable words: 


Imagination enough to _ conceive; 
Courage enough to will; Power 
enough to compel: let but these quali- 
ties actuate a due effective majority 
of the population, and then, I say, 
the thing will be done. 

Imagination /—that is the first point! 


Not idle fancy ; still less mere opium 
dreams; the creative imagination which 
derives from a purposeful synthesis of a 
profound knowledge of actual reality 
with a no less comprehensive grasp ot 
what that reality might be made to 
become. Without such an imagination 
of what might be, from whence could we 
derive either the Courage to will this 
transformation, or the Power to compel 
it ? 

Everybody concerned for Socialism 
and the future of mankind must be con- 
cerned for the state of public imagination 
and for the means and agencies from 
which it springs and by which it is fed. 
They must be at least as much con- 
cerned for feeding men’s minds and 
cultivating their emotions as they are for 
feeding their bodies and cultivating their 
physique. Indeed in the final analysis 
failure to feed the peoples’ imagination 
will engender inevitably a failure to feed 
their bodies. 

It is only when, and where, the 
imaginative vision is adequate that we 
can hope to bring into being both the 
courage to will the realisation of that 
vision, and the power to compel it. 


He who starves the sources of vision 
murders the future in the womb of 
time. 
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The State of Western Culture 


Intellectuals oa Guard 


The news items which follow need no comment. 


They are 


themselves a comment on those who cry up Western Culture while 
they try to curtain of! the fundamental changes taking place m 


the life of the people in Eastern Kurope. 


Honest intellectuals in 


America, England and elsewhere in the western world have now 
to engage in open fight against thought-control, political reaction 


and those plunging for world destruction. 


1. Chile 
A Message from Pablo 


Neruda 


ABLO NERUDA, THE CHILEAN POET, 
prs recently addressed a long and 

important message to democrats 
the world over. The message is published 
in full in the January number of the 
review Europe. 

In it the famous poet paints a terrible 
picture of the situation in his country— 
unprecedented police brutality, open sup- 
port by the Government for the German 
emigré Nazi groups in Chile, persecution 
of Spanish Republican refugees, press 
censorship, virtual suppression of freedom 
of association, all at the instigation of 


Dictator - President Gabriel Gonzales 
Videla. 

I was preparing once again (states 
Pablo Neruda at the close of his 
message) to bring together sound and 
rhythm in my poetry, to sing again, 
drawing inspiration from the deepest 
roots of my country, when the drama 


I have outlined to you began to 
dominate every Chilean life. The 
treachery of our rulers, and the 


sufferings of my people, have filled me 
with grief. A group of Christian patriots, 
the Party of the National Phalanx of 
Chile—at present subjected by the 
Chilean Government to persecution 
similar to that suffered by the Com- 
munists—has fortunately brought me 
the consolation of sharing with a group 
of other human beings the burden of 
the present grave situation in Chile. 
On all sides are signs of the growing 
discontent of the people. Every day 
it becomes clearer that the threat of 
war is being used as hlackmail to 
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terrorise our people and to put an end 
to our independence. National problems 
at the same time become more and 
more acute: exploitation, speculation, 
injustice and abuses multiply. In this 
atmosphere of tyranny and corruption, 
the practice of informing goes hand in 
hand with venality of office in govern- 
ment circles. But as the tragedy grows 
in magnitude, the hope of the people 
increases that the problem — of 
democratic life in Chile will he finally 
solved by the eventual decisive un- 
masking of the demagogues. 

Meanwhile, in examining all these 
events (which I commit to the American 
conscience), it is obvious that there 
is everything to fear from a situation 
made chaotic by hysterical, irrespon- 
sible rulers, who are treacherous to 
their country. 

For my part I have hastened from 
my retreat on the Chilean coast to take 
up a post ia the front rank in the 
defence of threatened liberty. Vhere | 
take on day by day the duties my 
status as writer and patriet demands. 

In the accomplishment of these 
sacred duties something may well 
happen to me, yet I feel beforehand 
a sense of pride in every personal risk 
I may incur in this struggle for human 
dignity, culture and liberty, hound up 
as it is with the destiny of Chile and 
with my unconfined love for my 
country, of which I have so often sung 
in my poetry. 

I therefore solemnly declare that in 
the state of repression under which we 
live, I hold the present government of 
the Republic responsible for any action 
against me and, more directly and 
specifically responsible, the President. 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla. 


2. Italy 
In Defence of Civilisation 


PORENHE POLLOWING MANIFESTO AGAINST 
[ire Atomic Bomb was written by 

Corrado Alvaro, and it was recently 
read out for a group of }talian writers 
in the great hall of the Palazzo Veechto 
at Florence. It was also published in the 
Italian Communist newspaper Unita on 
13 November, 1947. 


To-day millions of people are asking 
themselves if there is going to be 
another war. The simplest moral 
conscience knows what horror people 
have now of the hideous atrocities of 
war. The whole world knows, even if 
it does not express it, that the atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima caused 
the most obscure reactions of guilt 
between human beings. 

The writers of Italy know that in 

Europe and over the entire world the 
products of countless ages of work, of 
suffering and joy, can disappear with- 
out trace under the blows of this new 
weapon, whose very name sends a 
shiver through people's hearts, and 
whose power fosters - greed among 
bandits whose crusades are bloody as 
they are vain. 
' The writers of Italy remind those 
who interpret the consciences of their 
people—the writers of the world, from 
the highest to the lowest—that the new 
weapon can bring to nothing the cities 
which are the fruit of thousands of 
years of patience, faith and ingenuity. 
And not only cities, but factories which 
are the fruit of the labours of millions 
of labourers with their faith in life, 
and the countyside and its most ancient 
way of life from which we get our 
bread. It can wipe out the memory of 
these, it can destroy the heritage of 
affection and tradition. 

The writers of Italy send this call to 
the writers of the whole world, to the 
cities which represent the culture and 
beauty of human society, to the cities 
of workers which express the renewed 
hope of the world, cities built with the 
faith that once went to build cathedrals. 
We issue a call that the aromic bomh 
may be banned as a weapon, and that 
whoever uses it, from whatever side, or 
whatever purpose, shall be declared a 
cruninal of war. 

Millions of people feel the threat of 
anew war with agony. But the simplest 
conscience must tremble to know of 
a weapon so horrible that only God 
in his anger could use it, but from 
which up to now, in his clemency he 
has saved humanity. 


Among the signatories of the manifesto 
are the most famous Italian writers of 
to-day, including the following, some of 
whom are mentioned in the article on 
page 117. 


Corrado Alvaro, Ranuccio Bianchi 
Bandinelli, Piero Calamandrei, Gabriele 
Pepe, Lele d’Amico, Giuseppe Raimondu, 
Giacomo De Benedetti, Luigi Russo, 
Romano Bilenchi, Armando  Sapori, 
Alfonso Gatto, Alberto Savinio, Roberto 
Longhi, Mario Soldati, Concetto 
Marchesi, Giuseppe Ungaretti, Alberto 
Moravia, Diego Valeri, Umberto Morra, 
Elio VWittorini, Cesare Pavese, Raffaele 
Viviani, 


3. England 
A Protest to Truman 


On January 10, the Workers’ Music 
Association dispatched a telegram to 
President Truman on behalf of Hanns 
Eisler, Austrian refugee composer, and 
Vice-President of the Workers’ Music 
Association, who was due to be tried at 
Los Angeles on Thursday, January 15, 
on charges arising from the action of the 
House Committee of Un - American 
Activities. No further news of the trial 
was available before we went to press. 

The text of the protest was couched 
in similar terms to the protest from 
French intellectuals published in our 
December issue. It demands that Eisler 
should be allowed to enter France and 
ends: 

We urge you, Mr. President, to use 
your vood offices to secure these 
elementary rights for Hanns Eisler and 
his wife. 

It is signed by: 

W. R. Anderson, Arthur Benjamin, 
Lennox Berkeley, Rutland Boughton, 
Benjamin Britten, Alan Bush, Phil 
Cardew, Dr. Mosco Carner, Sir Lewis 
Casson, Dr. Hubert Clifford, Professor 
Bonamy Dobrée, Jacob Epstein, Howard 
Ferguson, Benjamin Frankel, Arnold 
Goldsbreugh, Sydney Harrison, Antony 
Hopkins, Humphrey Jennings, Augustus 
John, Louis Kentner, Constant Lambert, 
Elizabeth Maconchy, Dr. E. H. Meyer, 
Sean O’Casey, Peter Pears, Thomas 
Russell, Matyas Seiber, Montagu Slater, 
Bernard Stevens, Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
Michael Tippett, Dr. Ralph Waughan 
Williams, Richard Winnington, Haydn 
Wood. 

The Hanns Eisler Defence Committee, 
formed by the Workers’ Music Associ- 
ation, is also organising a concert in 
London of Eisler’s works. It is hoped 
to hold this in February or March. 
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Vincent van Gogh: Lover of Man 


by Paul Rudall 


INCENT VAN GOGH WAS 37 YEARS 
of age when he shot himself in 
the breast at Auvers-sur-Oise. It 
was the summer of 1890. 

A few years before a peasant had 
come in from the fields, lain on his bed, 
and died “ with a shrug of his shoulders.” 
Vincent had watched with wonder in his 
eyes. We can be sure that van Gogh 


died a peasant’s death, “ with a shrug of 
his shoulders.” 

He had written to his brother Theo 
from the asylum at Saint-Rémy a few 
months before: “One cannot keep from 
painting. My strength has _ been 
exhausted too quickly, but I see in the 
future the possibility of others doing 
an infinite number of fine things.” A 
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tew days before his 
death he had written 
tdebneos | = XO 
through my media- 
tion, have your part 
in the actual produc- 
tion of some can- 
vases Which even in 
the deluge will retain 
their peace.’ And 
again, from Arles 
in 1888: ‘Why, a 
canvas I have 
covered = is worth 
more than a blank 
one! That—believe 
me, my pretensions 
eo no further—that 
is my right to paint, 
my reason for paint- 
ing!” 

The art of van 
Gogh was not a sub- 
sidiary process in his 
life, but was as 
vital a part of it as 
his breathing. It 
depressed him to 
think that “life is 
created with less 
effort than _ art.” 
Painting was second 
natwre: to him, 
though it meant the 
toil and battling with nature that led to 
his madness and early death. 

Nearly all his paintings were produced 
during the last ten years of his life— 
three-fifths of them between 1887 and 
mid-1889, a period of little more than 
two years. Most of the best-known 
works were done in this period, few of 
them with more than one sitting, and 
sometimes at the rate of three a day. 
Often he worked in the full heat of the 
sun, or, with his easel anchored to the 
ground, in the swirl of the Provencal 
mistral. He could not bear to wear a hat 
while working, and the sun seared the 
hair from his scalp. During this period 
of creation his pictures came to him 
“as in a dream” and he worked at a 
frenzied pace, slashing the canvas with 
Prussian blue, all the range of yellow 
from lemon to deep orange, red, and 
emerald and Veronese green, the colours 
dripping from his palette. 

Nothing escaped his notice: the 
meanest patch of ground was as noble 
a subject to him as The Madonna end 
Child to Raphael: “The figure of a 
labourer—some furrows in a ploughed 
field—a bit of sand, sea, and sky—are 
serious subjects, so difficult, but at the 
same time so beautiful, that it is indeed 
worth while to devote one’s life to the task 
of expressing the poetry hidden in them.” 
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Vincent Van Gogh 


He was intoxicated by the peculiar 
landscape of the South, with its “hard 
petrifying light which isolates every 
detail of a landscape, giving pronounced 
outlines, so that mountains look like 
terrifying piles of solid rock, trees like 
shapes in cast iron, and the sun like 
a blazing, fiery orb.” 


Van Gogh’s art was fixed in its basis 
in 1880, when he was still in Holland 
and producing crude, stark drawings of 
people at work, poor people, prostitutes 
and peasants. His letters, as well as his 
pictures, speak of his passionate love for 
people, even the most downtrodden and 
degenerate. He says of the drunken 
prostitute with whom he lived at one 
time: “She has never known good ; how 
can she be good? ” 


The Potato Eaters, painted in 1885, 
and now the banner of the modern 
Dutch School, is the peasant picture to 
end all peasant pictures. Conceived 
before his art had reached maturity (he 
thought of painting it again from memory 
in 1890 while at Saint-Rémy) it shows a 
group of Dutch peasants round a table, as 
monumental in their calm resignation as 


the Amsterdam Ghetto Jews of Rem- 
brandt. 


This conception of the lowly man of 
the soil as the rock to which society is 


anchored runs through the whole of 
van Gogh’s work. It is the motivating 
force behind the portraits and the vast 
lonely scenes of endless fields stretching 
to the horizon. His whole work bursts 
with an energy which is inspired by the 
vitality of the peasant, and it has also 
the peasant’s coarseness and his yearning. 


Always in the later mature works these 
things are expressed by the symbolism 
of colour: “By God, the mountains 
were blue, were they ? Then chuck on 
some blue, and do not tell me it was a 
blue rather like this or that, but it was 
blue, wasn’t it? Good—make the 
mountains blue, and it’s enough!” 


Van Gogh always intensified colour to 
the extreme of expression. He painted 
a portrait in its entirety, and then 
heightened the colour to an incredible 
pitch, which places him at once as one of 
the greatest of all colourists. His Sun- 
flowers in the Tate Gallery permanent 
collection is a resounding symphony in 
yellow which brings the sun itself into 
the room. 

In judging van Gogh, one of the 
greatest difficulties has always been to 
see a sufficient number of his pictures. 
There are few originals in public collec- 
tions in Britain, and the average person 
has to rely on small-scale reproductions, 
which are probably more inadequately 
representative of van Gogh than of any 
other painter. Now that we have the 
opportunity of seeing a comparatively 
large number of his works brought 
together,t we can begin to realise the 
immensity of his achievement, particu- 
larly if this is supplemented by a read- 
ing of his letters (to his brother, and the 
painters Van Rappard and Emile 
Bernard). Van Gogh wrote continuously 
throughout the latter part of his life, 
and his letters (particularly those to 
his brother) form an unsurpassed com- 
mentary on his life, as intense and tragic 
in their simplicity as the pictures them- 
selves. In them he describes his methods 
of painting, his views on art, his rela- 
tions with men and women, his struggles 
against mental illness, and his constant 
fight against poverty. He felt deeply the 
sacrifices of his brother, who kept him 
supplied with materials throughout his 
life, and the last letter he wrote, on the 
day of his suicide, is devoted to remarks 
on the part Theo has played in the pro- 
duction of the masterpieces. 


Vincent undoubtedly realised the 
greatness of his achievement in those last 
months, but, like all other great artists, 
he always had the aching vision of what 


The Arts Council Exhibition at the Tate 
Gallery was seen by 157,452 people. The 
Exhibition is now to be shown in Birming- 
ham and Glasgow. 


Woman Washing Pots 
(Drawing) 
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he had aimed at, and how far short he 
had fallen. The despairing cry “ Art 
is too difficult, it should not be 
attempted,” from the attic in Paris in 
which Charles Méryon had just completed 
the immortal Paris Set, 
echoed in the van Gogh letters. 


He longed for works “that transcend 
the powers of the individual,” and con- 
stantly aimed at a community of artists 
working together in harmony and peace. 
The tragic failure of his plans came to 
a climax at the “ yellow house” in Arles 
when Gauguin, who had accepted 
Vincent’s invitation mainly because of his 
own poverty-stricken circumstances, pre- 
cipitated the famous episode which led 
to Vincent cutting off his own ear. 


In Holland, van Gogh lived at The 
Hague, Drenthe, Neunen, and Antwerp, 
and produced works with © sombre 
Rembrandt-like colouring and quick 
Hals-like brushwork. Then he worked 
for a time in Paris and created pictures 
which show some influence from the 
Impressionists. The French capital was 
as foreign to his temperament as the 
mathematical technique of Monet and 
Pissarro, however, and he left for Arles 
in 1888. 


During the whole of this period he had 
Jooked upon himself as the merest 
student, working day and night at studies 
from nature until he had mastered every 
aspect of accurate observation and 
depiction. He did not despise working 
from imagination, and in this connec- 
tion he writes: ‘“ How glad I should be 
one day to try to paint the starry 
heavens, as also a vast meadow studded 


is suggestively, 


with dandelions in the sunlight. But how 
can one ever hope to succeed in doing 
these things unless one resolves to stay 
at home and work from imagination.” 
Vincent’s contempt for the “ mere land- 
scape” is expressed in the passage: “1 
have painted seven studies of corn; 
unfortunately, quite against my will, they 
are only landscapes.” His pictures of the 
country, as his still lifes and portraits, 
must always be pictures of humanity— 
a landscape as a thing of beauty in its 


own right, and without the presence 
(actual or suggested) of man _ was 
unthinkable. 


The passion of van Gogh was Man. 
In all his pictures it is present, and the 
trend of his life was shaped by it. He 
was always conscious that pictures are 
not living things, and that they contrast 
in this respect with man. He writes: 
“IT want to paint humanity, humanity, 
and again humanity. I love nothing 
better than this series of bipeds, from 
the smallest baby to Socrates, from the 
woman with black hair and a white skin 
to the one with golden hair and a brick- 
red sunburnt face.” Again: “Oh dear! 
It seems ever more and more clear to me 
that mankind is the root of all life.” 
And: “Men are more important than 
things, and the more J worry myself about 
pictures, the colder they leave me.” And 
finally: “I should like to prepare myself 
for ten years, by means of studies, for 
the task of painting one or two figure 
pictures.” 

After his stay at Saint-Rémy had 
become intolerable, van Gogh spent the 
last two months of his life at Auvers- 
sur-Oise, under the care of Dr. Gachet. 
Jn this short period of intense activity 
his colours, no longer influenced by the 
Provencal sun, became at first cool, and 
then highly simplified and intense, as in 
Country Road by Night, Plain at Auvers, 
Field in Rising Storm, and the shattering 
Ravens Flying Over Cornfields, painted 
in the days before his death. It was the 
calmest period in Vincent’s life, but the 
life was spent. 

Theo followed him to the grave six 
months later. They are buried together 
in the little churchyard of Auvers-sur- 
Oise. 
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Italian Literature and the War 


by Mario Spinella 


URING MUSSOLINI’S REGIME THE 
[ ) writers of Italy were not subservient 

to Fascism. There were medio- 
crities and hacks who received official 
honours for panegyrics, bootlickers (LUCIO 
D’AMBRA was made an Academician 
because his son was killed in one of the 
Fascist wars), and place-seekers like 
UNGARETTI, who dedicated a few of his 
less successful poems to the Duce. In 
general the effect of Fascism was a 
negative one. No schools or personalities 
of their time emerged, and the idealism 
of Benedetto Croce became the dominant 
esthetic theory—art was “ individual 
lyrical expression,” the art form most 
talked of was the prosa d’arte (short 
pieces which might be compared with 
the prose poems of Baudelaire, but 
lacking his human emotion and accurate 
social diagnosis). At the time of the rape 
of Ethiopia, and the Spanish War EMILIO 
CECCHI was writing the delicate prosa 
darte pages of his Pesci Rossi (Goldfish) 
and ANTONIO BALDINI the light, enter- 
taining Amici allo Spiedo (Friends on the 
Spit). 

Some writers, like the greatest modern 
Italian poet EUGENIO MONTALE maintained 
an exemplary independence writing a- 
political works. Others, like ANTONIO 
GRAMSCI bore witness to the continuity 
and vigour of the Anti-Fascist struggle, 
and were imprisoned. Gramsci died after 
ten years in a fascist jail. 

After the Armistice of September 8, 
1943, 500,000 soldiers and partisans took 
up arms against the Fascists. Among 
them were many poets and writers.1. For 
some it was the climax of years of work 
as militant Anti-Fascists, others joined the 
movement for the first time. 

The literature of the Resistance is 
perhaps of the greatest importance to the 
future of Italian culture. Although no 
great works appeared, the breaches in the 
hitherto inviolate wall of art for art's sake 
and the implied determination to look 
life in the eye, and to seize on moral and 
political problems, opens the way for a 
revival of Italian literature. 

Among the books which came out in 
“' Prominent among the partisan poets was 
FRANCESCO MONTEROSSO. 
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Italy after the Liberation Christo sé 
fermato a Eboli (Christ Stepped Short at 
Eboli) deserves special mention. The 
author, CARLO LEV! is one of the most 
brilliant minds in Italy. A doctor of long 
experience, a painter, writer and politica! 
worker, he was several times arrested 
and spent a number of years in exile as 
a political deportee in Lucania, a litile 
village in one of the most backward 
provinces of Southern Italy. In his book 
Levi describes his life among the peasants, 
and their still feudal! existence. Although 
written in a rich “mundarin” style close 
to that of the classic Italian writers, 
Christo sé fermaio a Eboli describes the 
peasant life with a minuteness and love 
which bring to mind Giovanni Verga 
(the Sicilian novelist of the beginning of 
this century whose work was translated 
by D. H. Lawrence}. The terrible world 
of the Lucania poor is contrasted with 
that of the rich lancowners: the life of 
the Fascists is seen against that of their 
victims. 


Already translated into French is 
another work which had great success in 
Italy: Uomitni e No (Afen and Not Men) 
by ELIO VITTORINI. This young Sicilian 
writer had published his Converyazione 
in Sicilia (Conversation in Sicily) before 
the end of the Fascist dictatorship, and he 
now edits the avant garde review 
I] Polifechiico. Uomini e No is about 
the struggle of Men (the people of Milan, 
the patriots) against the Not-Men (the 
Fascist accomplices of the German 
invader. 


Other books about the Resistance, by 
writers who took part in it are: Rancore 
(Rancour) by STEPHANO TERRA, a young 
Piedmontese who emigrated during the 
Fascist regime; Rotaia (Railroad) by 
LZIO TADDEI, anotoer émigré; Paura all’ 
Atha (Fear at Dawn) by ARRIGO BENEX- 
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pert; Ur Uomo, un Partigiano (A Man, 
A Partisan) by ROBERT BATTAGLJA ; 
Guerriglia nei Castelli Romani (Guerilla 
Warfare in the Castelli Romani) by PINO 
LEVI; Classe 1912 by D. LAJOLO; and 
!! Mio Granello di Sabbia (My Grain of 
Sand) which describes the torture of a 
partisan, and is a tremendous indictment 
of Fascism, by LUCIANO BOLIS. Signifi- 
cantly, almost all these books are by 
writers of the Left, many of them being 
in the Communist Party. The Communists 
were the chief architects of the partisan 
struggle, the most militant fighters 
against the Germans and Fascists in Italy. 

Besides the new work of the Resistance 
some established writers have continued 
to develop their work during and after 
the Fascist period. 

ALBERTO MORAVIA is perhaps the most 
complete I[talian writer. He became 
famous with his first book Gli Indifferenti 
(The Indifferent) which exposed with cruel 
but precise analysis the rottenness of the 
Roman bouygeoisie in their hour of Fascist 
triumph. In a series of books, from essays 
to novels and tales in the fantastic manner 
of Kafka, Moravia has established him- 
self with the Italian public and even with 
the Italian critics. He is one of the 
sienatories of the manifesto of the 
country’s intellectuals against the 
Monarchy, and takes an active part in 
the literary and political polemics which 
eniiven post-war Italy. 

CORRADO ALVARO’S Gente in Aspro- 
monte (People in Aspromonte) is already 
recognised as a most important work, 
and his later novels as profound and keen 
analyses of contemporary life. Alvaro, 
with Moravia, and, one might add Guipo 
PIOVENE, CESARE PAVESE and NATALIA 
GINSBURG (the wife of a patriot who was 
murdered by the Fascists), represent a 
group of prose writers with whom 
psychological and stylistic research have 
gone hand in hand. They are rich and 
potent ground for a literature of positive 
achievement. Whether they develop now 
depends on how far they can adjust 
themselves to the true reality of the Italian 
people, a people of workers, peasants and 
arhsans, 
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A Soviet Author writes 
to Mr. Mortimer 


r HE REVIEW BY RAYMOND MORTIMER 
Te George Reavey’s Soviet Litera- 
ture Today in the New Statesman 
(“Books in General,” 6 September, 1947) 
has already been referred to in these 
columns as “ abusive and tendentious, on 
a subject of which he openly advertises his 
own ignorance.” How great was 
Mortimer’s ignorance is shown in the 
Soviet weekly New Times (published by 
the newspaper 7rud-—-Moscow) where it 
was pointed out that he knows of no 
Soviet writers except Zoschenko and 
Akhmatova (for obvious reasons), Paster- 
nak, and Olesha (which he spelt Glusha). 
Mortimer’s worst boob was mentioning 
Kostylev (which he spelt Kistylev) and 
describing him as “unfortunate ” because, 
so Mortimer had heard, he had come 
under “ official” criticism for his novel 
Ivan the Terrible. Kostylev writes to the 
Editor of New Times in a recent issue 
(No. 51) as fo'lows: 

An article in the New Times, No. 47, 
dated November 19, 1947, discusses 
some statements made by one Raymond 
Mortimer, a literary critic, in the 
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The poets:‘UMBERTO SABA and EUGENIO 
MONTALE were to some extent persecuted 
by the Fascists. Both Saba, who has 
published his collected works as J/ 
Canzoniere, and Montale, who has trans- 
lated some of T. S. Eliot’s work into 
Italian, have recently been writing poetry 
of striking actuality about the liberation 
and the new democratic life of the Italian 
peopie. This is a sure sign of their power 
and integrity as artists, and a demon- 
stration of sure moral and_ political 
judgement. 


London weekly, the New Statesinan and 
Nation. Mortimer has tried to the 
best of his abilities to mislead the 
English reader concerning Soviet 
literature and to slander Soviet writers, 
and the New Times quite rightly des- 
cribes his effort as “ignorance multi- 
plied by malice.” 

I should like to add a few words, 
because Mortimer mentions my name 
too in his article. He resorts to the 
rather common ruse of shedding tears 
over somebody else’s “ troubles.” This 
critic, who hes not the slightest idea 
about Soviet literature, put my name 
into his effusion just because he hap- 
pened to hear that there was a critical 
article printed somewhere about my 
novel Ivan the Terrible. Since he can 
say nothing intelligible about the novel 
and the writer, he expresses hypo- 
critical sympathy and speaks of me as 
“the unfortunate,” thus getting into a 
much more awkward position than he 
could realise. 

As a Soviet writer, a Communist, 
and a member of the Supreme Soviet 
of the R.S.F.S.R., happy in the oppor- 
tunity of creative work and participa- 
tion in the construction and life of 
our Soviet state, which is the most pro- 
gressive and democratic in the world, 
T consider it below my dignity to enter 
into. an argument with Mortimer. 
The scanty mind of this servitor of 
reaction could hardly assimilate and 
understand the fact that I highly value 
the critical articles about my novel, 
Ivan the Terrible, because they help 
me in my work. The only thing ] might 
regret is that such articles have been, 
perhaps, too favourable to my works. 
I myself have always been of a more 
modest opinion of my works than my 
critics. 

The accident by which Mortimer’s 
unclean finger happened to point at 
me only shows that he found nothing 
in Soviet literature that could give him 
the slightest grounds for mourning the 
lot of Soviet writers. All one can say 
to this Mortimer and other literary 
tricksters who are siandering us is: 
Weep over your own lot! 


V. Kostyiey. 


George Cruikshank 
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B.B.C. North Runs A Drama School 


Writing for Sound 
by Peggie Maclver 


HE SEARCH FOR ORIGINAL RADIO 

i writing of any quality is a peren- 

nial quest, pursued in different 
ways by different members of the B.B.C. 
octopus. B.B.C. London appeals, some- 
times pleadingly and sometimes with 
threats, to established writers, B.B.C. 
Scotland held a competition with cash 
prizes, and B.B.C. North has been run- 
ning a writers’ school. 

The first produced little but a strongly 
worded protest from the Society of 
Authors. The second brought in some 
200 manuscripts, few of which (according 
to the adjudicators) had any merits. The 
last alone is likely to have any construc- 
tive results. It is a comment on the 
B.B.C.’s way of going to work that 
nothing of the kind has ever been tried 
before. 

Radio writers are made and not born. 
The person who could teach himself, by 
listening-in, how to conceive and con- 
struct drama for the ear alone, and 
discover how to use the equipment of a 
broadcasting studio, when he has never 
been in one, would have remarkable 
talent. At present a great many peopie 
are trying to make radio writers of them- 


selves under these adverse conditions. 
The Drama Department in London 


claims to receive an average of 75 plays 


a week, of which (we are told in a 
rejection document they sometimes send 
out) only about two in a hundred “ show 
enough grasp of the radio medium to 
warrant encouraging their authors.” 

Eric Linklater, commenting on the 
Scottish radio play competition of which 
he was judge, said: 


in general, I feel the competitors 
are deficient 1n craftsmanship rather 
than in ideas. Many of them set out 
with a pleasant notion, but failed to 
present it effectively because they did 
not know how to go about the busi- 
ness of -putting it into a dramatic 
shape, and because their knowledge 
or use of language was insufficient for 
the task they had set themselves. 
(Scottish Home Service, Octeber 11, 
1947.) 


Implicit in both these statements is the 
assumption that the fault lies in the 


writers and not with a broadcasting 
organisation which offers them no 


cpportunity to master the medium. Jan 
the North Region alone have these faulty 
manuscripts been read with greater pene- 
tration. Rex Tucker, Drama Producer, 
explained when | asked him about the 
origins of the Writers’ School which he 
and his colleague James R. Gregson rat : 

We have” a very 


opeg? 
great 


many 
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original scripts to read, and indepen- 
dently we stumbled on the fact that 
nearly all the scripts submitted to us 
which had any promise fell down over 
quite elementary points of radio tech- 
pigue.... After we had written many 
score of detailed letters to individual 
writers explaining these points, it 
occurred to us that it would be a great 
deal simpicr to get the most promising 
beginners together and show them just 
why and how some of their bright 
ideas would not work and how many 
things very easily would work if they 
cniv knew how to set about if. 

The School lasted two full days (8th 
and 29th June, 1947), and twenty-two 
writers, all of whom liad had at least 
one script broadcast, attended. They 
spent their time on the studio floor, at 
the contro! panels or hearing and dis- 
cussing the series of demonstrations in 
which a team of actors and engineers 
collaborated with the Region’s two 
drama producers. The scripts and letters 
I have before me make clear the 
thorough and intelligent preparation 
which James Gregson and Rex Tucker 
put into the experiment. They did not 
lecture their “students.” Six pages of 
notes on radio writing were sent out in 
advance, and the ‘School,’ when it 
assembled, went straight into demonstra- 
tions and mixer exercises. 

According to Kir. Tucker : 


We hoped by all this to-give the 
group a firm idea of how a radio play 
is shaped, on the floor of the studio, 
from words on paper to a_ living 
dramatic entity. We let them see as 
often as we could the sort of problem 
that a producer is up against and how 
they as writers could short circuit 
some of his difficulties for him... . 

The thing worked out quite 
astonishingly closely to what we had 
foreseen. . . . Perhaps the only point 
on which we were mildly surprised 
was the extent and depth of the 
enthusiasm which the writers seemed 
to display over what we had to show 
them. 

We had allowed very ample time 
for discussion after each session and 
they thrashed out with us with the 
most satisfying thoroughness all sorts 
of points of technique and also of what 
might be called the fundamental 
philosophy of drama. Remarkably 
little of the talk was woolly. ... The 
point which seemed to strike them 
most was the value of them seeing 
what happened to scripts when pro- 
ducer and actors got to grips with the 
problem of translating them into terms 
of sound. 


The Netes on Radio Drama, prepared 
as a guide and introduction, deal 
mainly with technique and craftsmanship. 
The short section on content has a 
deceptive simplicity from which one 
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might fail to realise that it expresses 
the direct opposite to what the student 
radio writer would inevitably conclude, 
if he formed his ideas from listening to 
the general run of “plays specially 
written for broadcasting.’ It runs: 


On the stage, one scene has to be 
struck and another erected ; in films, 
elaborate sets are built; but in radio 
the scene can be changed with ease, 
economy and effect, provided you 
signpost your way unobtrusively but 
unmistakably. 


You can write a radio flay about 
almost anything you like. We welcome 
originality of thought in writing or 
treatment. You can range from farce 
to high tragedy through satire and 
domestic comedy. But it is worth 
remembering that your play will be 
all the better if you really have some- 
thing to say, whether you say it lightly 
or seriously. 

The best piece of entertainment 
pure and simple—tricky plot if you 
must, brilliant dialogue if you can— 
is all the better for a thesis, a theme, 
real insight into the way human 
beings work, new light on current 
problems. The supernatural, the 
whimsy fantasy, and the trick plot 
have a deadly fascination for the new 
writer-——possibly because they allow 
him to avoid wrestling with the real 
beings and their problems. . . . That 
supernatural plot in particular in 
which the guest stays the night at a 
lonely inn/old house/cottage and talks 
with an aged servant/young woman/ 
eccentric host—only to find next 
morning that the place has been unin- 
habited for twenty years, and/or that 
his overnight companion was mur- 
dered there, is sent to us, in one form 
or another, about once a week. 


How often have you heard it, in Wednes- 
day or Saturday Matinee ? 


The recurring theme of the nctes is “put 


everything into your dialogue.” 


Nine out of ten of the plays we 
read contain sound effects which are 
either misleading, unnecessary or 
impossible. Take it as a general rule 
that sound effects are crutches to help 
out lame scripts. For while this is 
not strictly true—some sounds. skil- 
fully placed have high dramatic value 
—a dramatist’s first business is to be 
intelligible... . You must not rely on 
effects to do the work your dialogue 
should be doing. 


The same advice is given about setting 
the scene and changing it: 


Examples are given to demonstrate 
that the clearest and most effective way 
io change the scene is to insert the vital 
clues in the dialogue in advance, so thal 
the listener is prepared for the transfer, 
and indeed has already begun to make 
it in imagination, before it actually 
occurs. The same applies to the entry 
of a new character : 

Roughly speaking, a character can 
come bang into the radio picture only 
when his first line is very strong and 
characteristic. Otherwise the other 
characters must prepare for the new 
entrant. 

And on the question of movement 
(‘The microphone will jump but not 
crawl’): 

However hard you try to make your 
microphone travel, it will always 
defeat you by sounding stationary to 
the listener and making the stationary 
objects it is supposed to be passing 
sound as if they were moving. 

This document is an _ exceedingly 
effective starting-off point for all radio 
writing, and if these few precepts were 
observed in half the plays and features 
emanating from B.B.C. London, the 
improvement in quality would be 
immense. 

It is, however, the Notes for an ele- 
mentary course and—-as its sponsors are 
careful to say—they would not presume 
to go further than the elements in trying 
to guide the writer on what he should 
write and how he should write it. This 
is the prime virtue of an essay to which 
1 have been able to do much less than 
justice here. The little that has been pub- 
lished on the art of radio writing, conceals 
the poverty of its content under a 
spurious air of profundity. These Notes, 
written to a definite purpose and for 
writers of serious intentions, achieve 


enormously more because they deal in 
elements which are sound. 


Breughel 


by Charles Hobday 


I privE my plough straight forward, plant my feet 
On solid earth, while dreamers crash from the sky ; 
Tam the peasant. Be it bitter or sweet 

1] drain my pint, and when { come to dic 

It is but going back to mother earth, 

The soil which nourished me and gave me birth. 


1 have trudged through snow to the H6tc] de Ville, to pay 
My tax to Cesar, groused, but laid it down, 

And that night heard John the Anabaptist pray 

For a curse on Cesar just beyond the town, 

As, one hand on a cold gun-barrel, I have stood 
Watching for Spanish breastplates through the wood. 


rudentia 


Earth offers man her homespun pleasures ; when 
The reaper dozes in the corn-stack’s shade, 

A citizen for a moment of Cockaigne 

Who in his sweat has reaped the winter’s bread ; 

Or under a cold sun the hunters go 

To track the hurrying hare through crunching snow. 


The wedding feast, the fair in the country town ; 
Skirts up to their knees, with stamp of heavy feet 
Old gossips dance their Knees Up, Mother Brown ; 
Cracked fiddle, wheezing bagpipe. all are sweet 

To the fuddled ear, as drunk with heat and sound 
Musicians, dancers, room and al] Jurch round. 


Bow down to the Son of Man, wise men and kings. 
Bow down to common clay with ox and ass, 
For these alone endure, the eternal things, 

While all your glittering tinsel pomps must pass 
When the keen jack-knife of the common man 
Rips up the belly of leviathan. 


The Fall of Tearus (Detail) 


I have seen injustice done, fat feed on lean, 

Big fish eat little fish, the just man go 

To the cross on the hilltop, and myself have been 
In the front of the ring that elbow for the show, 
While the plump ravens sweeping round the wheel 
Sharpen their beaks for yet another meal. 


I have seen the Spanish pikeman’s bloody hand 

Offer up slaughtered children to his god ; 

T have seen death’s armies burn across the land 

Till the grass withered where their horse-hoofs trod ; 

I have seen Herods die, their Babels fall, 

And children play svhere fresh green wheat springs tall. 


eR Se Sant 


Big Fish Eat the Little Picture Post Library 
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Greene and Waugh 


HARD TO CONCEIVE OF AN 
quoted more stimulating 
a literature beyond its own 
reach and made less of them, than 
Mr. Marc Frank’s rambling attack on 
Messrs. Greene, Waugh and assorted odd- 
ments in your December issue. He is more 
obnoxious in his determination to ram Karl 
Marx’s period pieces down our throat than 
are Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh in 
their less happy moments of aggressive 
Catholicism. Greene and Waugh may be 
neurotic and may have obsessions—there 
are kinder words for this state of mind, but 
never mind them—but since they are able 
to turn these obsessions into adult and 
exciting works of art, not even Mr. Frank 
is able to prove that they fail as serious 
contributions to contemporary literature. 

A statement like “Mr. Waugh, despite 
his wit, is no artist” is impertinent, as it 
lacks foundation. Although Mr. Frank’s 
article covers more than nine columns, he 
does not even remotely suggest what 
Brideshead Revisited is about, or why he 
dislikes it as a book. Not only does he 
misquote Evelyn Waugh’s previous novel— 
which is called Put out More Flags—but he 
is completely muddled in his assessment of 
the merits and defects of all the books he 


If WOULD BE 
article that 
snippets from 


mentions. What is wrong with Graham 
Greene’s “seedy” evil, or his “drab and 
twilit”” world? Why should Waugh’s social 


satire be invalid when dealing with the 
twenties? Must all contemporary novels 
be disguised leading articles about the 
housing shortage and Dollar Imperialism? 
And I suggest that Mr. Frank asks the 
thousands of Catholic priests and laymen 
who suffered torture and death under 
Fascism—often side by side with their 
Communist brothers—whether the opposi- 
tion of Fascism to Church, and vice versa, 
was merely “tactical.” If Brideshead 
shared the top of the best seller list with 
Forever Amber, it means no more than if 
Socialist Sixth of the World shared it with 
No Orchids for Miss BlJandish, which, 
I believe, it does. Why should boys and 
booze be less worthy of an author’s 
attention than the latest Five Year Plan? 

That the Russian guided Left should be 
annoyed because Koestler, Huxley and the 
rest have a greater power to stir the 
“enthusiastic middle-class youth” than say 
Ilya Ehrenburg (who, I trust, is still persona 
grata), is understandable. It is only because 
Communists are often so intensely assault- 
conscious and undemocratic that they 
consider any intellectual activity outside 
their own pen “a total offensive ”*—to my 
mind a totally mistaken view. 

Frank accuses Greene, Waugh and 
Malraux of reflecting the impulses of 
classes which enjoy watching their predica- 
ment reflected back at them. Every writer 
enjoys dealing with predicaments. Indeed. 
predicament—or Conflict—is at the very 
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heart of writing. As soon as a member of 
any class below or above those castigated 
by Mr. Frank’s pen takes to creative 
writing, he has to face these predicaments 
as much as any degenerate plutocratic tool. 
And all publishers—even Lawrence and 
Wishart—are free to cram their goods down 
the public’s throat, and do so. (Your 
esteemed journal, available at many centres 
of culture and learning, is doing a fair 
amount of cramming itself, and why 
shouldn’t it?) And I am afraid I cannot 
agree with the assertion that those books 
that “draw no conclusions” are those that 
show the least artistic solidity. I sometimes 
wish, for the peace of many souls, that 
Darkness at Noon had. had less artistic 
solidity. 

Are the books of Waugh and _ his 
companions-in-disgrace really based on the 
past? By no means exclusively. But even 
if they were—whatever is written must, to 
some extent at least, be based on it. It is 
exactly because they fail to rise above the 
clichés of the day that so many propaganda 
leaflets of the Left and Right (even if they 
are bound and sold for 12s. 6d.) fail to 
touch the imagination. 

It is a dangerous thing to attack writers 
for “syndicated confessions ”—our betters 
in the Soviet Union have been known to 
pay and exact higher and more terrible 
prices for keeping confessions within the 
framework of their current policy. 

Good literature knows no dead end, and 
there is plenty of vitality in the old 
reactionaries yet. The society which Greene 
and Waugh interpret in some of their books 
is not dying—it is merely changing. In fact, 
no genuine idea ever dies in the history 
of the race. But the changes of history 


have, ere now, annihilated thinkers more 
substantial than Mr. Marc Frank. 
M. P. Benedict. 


[Mr. Marc Frank writes: “I am glad to 
see that Mr. Benedict is most unwilling to 
join up with the Pope, Marshall, Franco 
and Attlee in their call for an all-out (if the 
word is clearer than total) assault on the 
Communists. It is hardly surprising if 
Communists are ‘assault-conscious.’ J was 
not trying to assess the merits and demerits 
of the books from which I quoted, but to 
find out why Greene and Waugh take such 
a gloomy view of life. This by no means 
implies that I do not consider Greene a 
serious writer or fail to see in Waugh some 
sort of vitality. Nor did I fail to note that 
thousands of individual Catholics are 
reluctant to take up the political position 
of the Catholic Church when it finds itself 
in alliance with Fascism, as in Franco 
Spain. I most certainly agree with Mr. 
Benedict in honouring the thousands of 
Catholics tortured and killed when Fascism 
made a tactical alliance with the Church 
hierarchy in Spain. Both Greene and 
Waugh were uneasy about this. But this is 
precisely the kind of conclusion which most 
of the work I criticised prefers Mr. Benedict 
should not draw. I am glad to see that it 
has not been wholly successful. But it has 
tempted him into falling into the other, and 
melodramatic, extreme of supposing that 


the critic who distrusts the validity of a 
writer’s philosophy wishes to burn his 
books. The value of Greene’s ‘ contribu- 
tion to contemporary literature’ is precisely 
that it permits us to analyse the predica- 
ment of the society which it so brilliantly 
reflects. This predicament fills Greene and 
Waugh with gloom. Because they see it as 
‘an aboriginal calamity’ with no way on 
earth out. There is no hope even for 
Mr. Benedict’s libertarian optimism, they 
say. They say it with great vitality, I agree. 
No class in history has ever died or 
changed without intense struggle. If Greene 
and Waugh have rather given up, it does 
not mean that their philosophy has yet died. 
Of course I don’t suggest that a con- 
temporary novel should be ‘a disguised 
leading article’-—it would not then be a 
novel. But I do suggest that a work of art 
draws conclusions, even if I do not agree 
with them. I suggest that Mr. Benedict—if 
he has got rid of the lump in his throat— 
try to re-read my article. He will find that 
I have therein attempted to answer most of 
his questions. He might then re-read some 
of the books from which I was able to 
quote only ‘snippets, including Karl 
Marx’s Communist Manifesto. Perhaps he 
will then revise his views as to which of 
them are ‘ period pieces’.”] 


The Sea and the Cracked 
Mirror 


MR. FULLER IS RIGHT TO REPROVE ME FOR 
not checking quotations and for careless 
proof-reading. But I still think my general 
interpretation of Auden’s commentary on 
The Tempest is right, and his is wrong.. 
Mr. Fuller says Prospero is giving up his 
art in order to become a simple social man: 
I say Prospero is giving up his art in order 
to become a rather bogus sort of mystic. 
(Incidentally, what is a simple social man? 
Could a plumber give up his plumbing to 
become a simple social man? Does one 
become simply social by renouncing a 
specific social function?) I refer your 
readers to the passage from Prospero’s 
soliloquy cited by Mr. Fuller. What is the 
social value of sitting in a chair, surrounded 
by servants, contemplating intensely, and 
telling nobody the result of your contem- 
plation? What is the social value of 
keeping quiet about suffering? If we want 
suffering alleviated, we surely draw attention 
to it? On the other hand, if suffering is 
something we want not to get rid of, but to 
hug secretly, surely it has become, as I sug- 
gested, something of a spiritual luxury. My 
quarrel is not with Prospero’s spirituality 
in this passage, but with the tone of it; 

it seers to result, not in any helpful action, 
as I suppose true spirituality always does, 
but in a certain heightening of the general 
smugness of Prospero’s attitude towards 
himself. 

I think Mr. Fuller is a bit smug, too. 
Rejecting very disdainfully my interpreta- 
tion (which seems to me the only plausible 
interpretation) of this key passage, he offers 
no interpretation of his own. However, for 
a mind which, dispensing with the aids of 
traditional criticism, finds all the great 


literature of the past “ equally intelligible,” 
there should be no great difficulty in strain- 
ing the sense of this passage to suit a 
tendentious argument. I wish I did not fear 
that when Mr. Fuller says that all past 
literature is “capable of bearing whatever 
new significance the turns of contemporary 
literature may give,” he means merely that 
it is easy to read your own ideas into any 
given text, if you ignore what the author 
actually intended. 
G. S. Fraser. 


(Mr. Fuller writes: ‘As usual, Mr. Fraser 
misquotes: I said ‘social man’ not ‘ simple 
social man.’ But perhaps I tried to give 
the phrase more meaning than it can bear. 
I meant, in uSing the antithesis of ‘ social 
man’ and ‘man as artist,’ to suggest the 
long bourgeois opposition between man’s 
role in production and his réle as poet, an 
opposition of which Auden has always been 
particularly conscious. In the business of 
living in society the poet cheats because he 
has consolation and escape in his art. The 
leech-gatherer, the private-soldier, the Com- 
munist, cannot cheat. The poet’s guilt 
about not being really involved in the pro- 
ductive process and therefore not really 
suffering no doubt extends beyond purely 
social considerations—he has also a psycho- 
logical fear of losing individuality, for 
instance—but this is not the place to pursue 
it. What I want merely and: smugly to say 
again is that the point of The Sea and the 
Mirror is the artist’s double character, and 
that Mr. Fraser has not got it.”] 


The Cleaned Pictures 


I WAS GLAD TO SEE HUMPHREY JENNINGS’ 
article on the cleaned pictures, and I agree 
with his point of view. To my mind the 
gain has been enormous, both to the 
generation of war-time students who see the 
pictures for the first time, and to those of 
us who knew them behind their smoke 
screen. But though I share his enthusiasm 
for the brilliant calligraphy now revealed 
in the painting of the embroidery on 
Philip IV’s breeches, I am worried by the 
chalkiness of both the Velasquez heads ; 
and for this reason I wish he had dealt 
with the technical point raised in the Daily 
Telegraph. 

Various people have contended that 
Velasquez in his maturity experimented 
with a number of. technical 
including the use of pigment in varnish and 
the use of warm glazes over a thick white 
impasto. My own dim recollection of the 
small head of Philip IV is of tiny pools and 
rivulets of warm transparent colour caught 
in the interstices of the loaded and brush- 
worky paint. But this is highly subjective 
and fallible; I may only have been seeing 
what I was.on the look-out for. What 
I should like to know is Whether anyone 
has used a more objective test of what, 
besides dirt and varnish, may have been 
lost. If all that was carried off in the 
cleaning were carefully preserved, filtered 
or centrifuged, and analysed for traces of 
pigment, surely this would show beyond 
argument what, if anything, had been 
removed. 


innovations, ’ 


If traces of- pigment--apari from the 
brown of the varnish—were shown, if they 


‘were recognisable from Velasquez’s known 


or guessed-at palette, then the danger signal 
would be clear and we would have to 
balance the great gain in clarity and fresh- 
hess against the loss, in some passages, of 
what the painter put there. Perhaps we 
might decide to wait for further advances 
in the technique of cleaning. But at least 
the controversial issue would be narrowed, 
and fought out on a basis of physical facts. 


Tom Poulton. 


Letters on matters raised in our columns © 
are welcomed. 
short-as possible. 


They should be kept as 


Films 


Cinema, 1947-8: The 
Classic Fatigue 


by Michael Clarke 


Ir IS NOT SO MUCH THE CONVENTIONAL NEW 
Year itself as the release of Crossfire that 
should give us pause for thought and review. 
This picture from Edward Dmytryk, of 
which a short notice is printed below, is no 
more than mildly progressive in its content 
and presentation; but the state of affairs 
in American cinema is such that Dmytryk 
and his producer Adrian Scott have done a 
brave thing in making the film at all. The 
theme—the animal beastliness of anti- 
semitism—is one whose choice for a British 
film would be regarded as a sign of hope; 
it might be a guide to future producers. In 
the U.S.A., Crossfire is probably the last 
honest film to be made by Hollywood for 
some time; until, in fact, the crisis in 
America can no longer be suppressed. 
Dmytryk and Scott have paid the usual 
penalty for making an honest and almost 
inoffensive film; they have been hauled 
before, the odious Rankin Committee, and 
their film itself has been condemned. 
There is no sign that the U.S.A. will pro- 
duce in 1948 a single film with Crossfire’s 
realism and solid humanity. The Un- 
American Committee will see to that. The 
conduct of this now famous purge is of 
course an index of the close relation the 
Hollywood industry bears to the political 
centre of gravity in the U.S.A.; and the rela- 
tion is close not only through the enormous 
economic power wielded by film ownership, 
but because of the vital though invisible 
social role of the cinema in the lives of the 
people. The first need of any ruling-class 
is to ensure, as best it can, support at home; 
and in the U.S.A. the case is complicated 
by the need to keep the imminence of the 
crisis from the masses at all costs. The 
purge provides a useful smoke-screen, and 
keeps the dreaded name of Communism 
before the multitude. At the same time, the 
false values and implicit propaganda of most 
American movies—which must by now have 
a tremendous braking-power upon _ the 
energies and resolution of the American 


people as a whole~-serve to deflect interest 
from the growing contradictions of America’s 
domestic and external situation. Interest 
deflected is solidarity postponed; and that 
is the point. Hollywood is the steadiest 
weapon of the 80th Congress, against the 
liberals, against the unions, against free 
judgment and unfettered thought, and so 
against the unity of the American people. 

The fact that the cinema is a_profit- 
making industry inevitably works against 
originality ; it is always cheaper to make the 
stereotyped movie, once you have created a 
demand, rather than to give finance and 
time for new ideas. In Britain, Herbert 
Wilcox put the commercial case unequi- 
vocally when he wrote last month that “the 
long-haired amateur” is wasting time in 
“carrying out his theoretical experiments ” 
and is “the besetting evil of British films.” 
Now there are, fortunately, others in Britain 
who are aware that a medium such as film 
can only endure through the fertile crossing 
of ideas; but in Hollywood these are the 
minority. And Wilcox, of whom more later, 
is in the happy position of reaping the benefit 
of Hollywood’s early marketing of sac- 
charine. 

The undeniable narcosis which so much 
current screen-time exerts was an automatic, 
if incidental, product of American capitalism 
before the war; but now commercial neces- 
sity is accentuated by the requirements of 
“national” policy, and the narcosis becomes 
a deliberate political weapon. The list of 
films condemned by the Un-American Com- 
mittee, films quite inoffensive even to the 
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Primrose League, allows of no other 
interpretation. The Rankin purge is a cove! 
for other, more sinister activities, certainly ; 
but it shows as well that bad, lying, 
illusionary, vicious cinema has become 
politically essential to American reaction. 
The American masses are being raped: but 
not this time with the “joy ~ of Nuremberg. 
It is the slick no-world of the studio, the 
phoney glamour of sex and dollars, the un- 
ending vista of romance which are used to 
veil American eyes to the truth, at home 
and abroad, and to the real intentions of 
Wall Street and the State Department. 
There is then a sharp reaction in American 
cinema, in line with political developments. 
Now the Labour Government’s policy here 
is pretty directly in accord with the Ameri- 
can. Is the reaction so apparent in British 
cinema ? Obviously not. Yn fact it is just 
one of the paradoxes of the day that Britain 
is unable to import those films which could 
have a clear, if not essential, psychological 
influence in the process of doping the people. 
Nevertheless, the British industry, for the 
same reasons as the American, keeps up the 
dope game fairly well. The historical decline 
of the economy, the running-down of the 
machine, find their mark in that classic 
fatigue of culture which we know so well ; 
and that is why there have been so few films 
of lasting value in 1947. The master-films, 
the prestige-pictures, pictures which are so 
important as pacemakers for the rest, have 
dropped in quality, inventiveness, integrity 
and social relevance from the levels achieved 
by the end of the war. Even so, we can still 
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produce “second-grade first-features ” which 
have a satisfying quality that the Hollywood 
counterpart lacks. Films like Take My Life 
and October Man, which could never 
qualify for greatness, have a note of modest 
authenticity which is touching after a surfeit 
of Transatlantic fanfares. With Lean, 
Neame, Reed, Baleon and Kimmins in com- 
mand, there is bound to be some progress in 
1948, and these will not be deterred by the 
blunderiug of some of the other captains. 

However, the films that everyone talks of 
in the shop and the pub are not always the 
films that everyone went to. The best- 
paying picture of 1947—I hate to say it-- 
was The Courtneys of Curzon Street. 
Wilcox, who made it with Anna Neagle, 
knows his public and the show business back- 
wards, and he will make a film to fit the 
rules in the minimum time, and better than 
your favourite tailor will cut your suit. Now 
films like The Courtneys have a useful func- 
tion; they allow people to take a night off 
and soak in quite irrelevant illusion, irrele- 
vant to anything on earth. But the fact 
remains that the Wilcox films are lush 
nonsense, and their value in small doses 
becomes a menace in large quantities. 
Obviously Wilcox doesn’t think so, for in 
a recent broadcast he declared his inten- 
tion of going on and on and on with films 
of the pattern he knows so well. It is 
fortunate that he is not in the position of 
a Rank or a Korda. Otherwise there would 
never be any “new ideas”; there wouldn’t 
even be any new stories. 

What the makers of the lush nonsense film 
are doing is to cash in on the effects of this 
period of mammoth transition. When old 
orders are breaking up, there is much mal- 
adjustment and discontent, millions of un- 
fulfilled lives. Entertainment should in the 
main heal the discontented and give stimulus 
for action. But thought precedes action, and 
any kind of art, whatever its “intellectual 
pressure,’ should be honest enough to 
enable the audience to see the inner essen- 
tials of life and see them clear. This is 
the guide to action, and has always been 
the function of art. But films of the type of 
The Courtneys and When the Bough Breaks 
never perform the needed process, because 
they expect nothing from the audience. They 
lull, but do not stimulate; they pull wool 
over the eyes, and leave nothing clearer than 
it was before; they provide a false and 
ephemeral world as substitute for life; they 
create the pipe-dream, instead of suggest- 
ing that truth and contentment lie in the 
satisfying process of personal struggle and 
co-operative achievement. Thus the 
individual may easily be left worse-off’ than 
before, more discontented, and without 
direction or purpose. 

That is why the political influence of the 
non-political American film is so strong, 
and why the British equivalent is dangerous. 
The American ruling-class is surely 
conscious of this; it was not idly that the 
Wall Street Journal wrote last month that 
the value of exporting films to Britain once 
more was the fact that they are “a first- 
class medium for propaganda.” There are 
too many British films whose historical pur- 


pose is the same. ‘They may seem only 
indirectly hostile to human progress, but 
their content can subtly influence the whole 
mould of a people which is not on the 
watch. At the moment, they outnumber by 
far those films whose honesty makes them 
socially valid as well as artistically successful. 


Fortunately, British cinema still has other 
and healthier aspects. There is still room 
for invention and integrity; indeed if we 
were to number the films of 1947 which had 
these vital elements behind them, the list 
would be long, though it would name many 
pictures which in the end failed for one 
or another internal reason. One has to admit 
that within the dominant Rank Organisa- 
tion there has been much latitude for writers 
and directors ; we know this to be an index 
of the political position in Britain, and of 
Rank’s own position within the industry ; 
but. the fact has had its advantages. Nor 
does Rank own the whole British film 
industry yet. The Korda set-up gives room 
for intelligent development, while Ealing 
Studios—whose precise connection with 
Rank remains obscure-—are still responsible 
for much of the progressive work in feature- 
films today. There are also many docu- 
mentary units which, in face of a stultified 
Government policy, have done much to 
register the dynamic features of our society 
in celJuloid. 


The issue for 1948 is whether the intelli- 
gent men in British cinema—notably Lean, 
Reed, Balcon, Cavalcanti, Jackson—and all 
their unnamed supporters will be able to 
increase their influence. This depends 
inescapably on whether they will be allowed 
to. The cultural as weil as the commercial 
value of the prestige picture is important 
to the industry. Yet already we hear that 
the Rank Empire is cutting costs, as a result 
of huge financial losses which are the fault 
of none but the Rank empire itself. There 
is a danger that the necessary streamlining 
of production will be achieved by sticking 
to “sure” stories and “ box-office” lines— 
as well as by the good old practice of trying 
to milk technicians, on whose wage-bill, as 
usual, all losses are blamed. If the economy 
drive is going to mean stereotyping of theme 
and treatment, it is up to the public, as 
well as the writers and technicians, to see 
that this is avoided. One might suggest 
as a simple tip that Rank and Korda should 
take a hint or two from the documentary 
companies, and make films with small units 
largely against authentic location back- 
grounds. The saving in cost would bring 
a gain in realism and interest. A Gadarene 
rush from the vulgar excesses of Caesar 
to a series of equally vulgar film novelettes 
would be typical and looks probable. It is 
up to everyone to prevent it. 


The imposition of the 75 per cent. tax on 
imported films should have proved a stimulus 
to British production. The contrary has 
been the case so far. It has been admitted 
that the vertical combines make far more 
from the distribution of American films than 
from the manufacture and rental of British. 
Here we see the flaw and the paradox of 
the feature-film industry as at present 


organised. The Rank finance was indis 
pensable to the rebuilding of a shattered 
machine—but remained so only up to a 
point. Further expansion is not wanted. 
Jt is the view of the trade unions that the 
State should commandeer idle stages and 
facilities, and the suggestion, though com- 
plex, might be fruitful. Certainly the posi- 
tion where Cily finance is so inextricably 
enmeshed with Wall Street that capital for 
film production is not available when the 
opportunities are greatest is intolerable. If 
British exhibition cannot meet the costs of 
the present ostentatious type of produc- 
tion, there is much expense that can be cut 
with ‘advantage, before technicians’ wages 
are slashed. 

The new Films Bill, now before Parlia- 
ment. continues to protect ihe British film 


industry from: complete exploitation by 
foreign—i.e. U.S.--speculators. But its 


encouragement is not spectacular, while it 
does not assist as generously as one would 
wish the makers of short and medium-length 
films, who are the very people most 
able to meet the growing film famine. 
Government information policy, again, takes 
no advantage of the situation; and it is a 
fantastic thought that so far the crisis which 
is on every headline has hardly been pic- 
tured in Government-ordered celluloid. 
Here is the chance for the administration to 
help the industry in a serious way, and 
give scope for the cinema to play its part 
in recovery. So far, however, its efforts 
have not been very fruitful for the 
documentary units whose senior technicians 
have built up much of our screen tradi- 
tion, while the big film of ideas, of the 
type of World of Plenty, seems to have been 
quietly put to sleep. The only name so far 
in the credit column is that of Harold Wil- 
son, who has apparently refused to be brow- 
beaten by the money side of the industry, 
and has set up a committee, of which he is 
chairman and of which the relevant unions 
are members, to exarnine ways of stimulating 
production. Mr. Wilson is doing fine; if is 
some of his unofficial adviszrs about whom 
one wonders. But committees cannot do 
everything ; the task of making our cinema 
meet the social and artistic needs of the 
people remains at present a political one; 
and film workers and audiences have to 
pursue it hand in hand. 
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Sherter Notice 
CROSSFIRE. Directed by Edward Dmytryk 
Perhaps the last progressive Hollywood 
picture for some time, this film has the dis- 
tinction of being condemned by the Rankin 
Committee. A thriller, it deals with the 
murder of a Jew by an anti-semite ; and for 
once you can believe in the people, though 
the dramatic construction labours a little. 
At times, perhaps, the effort to be honest 
has slowed the action too much. Never mind; 
Dmytryk’s film is nearer a slice of life than 
any of the rich puteaux we are accustomed 
to. It is the work of courageous men, and 
no one should miss it. MC. 


import Drive 


by Oliver Martin 


MR. RANK MAY GO ON TALKING ABOUT 
prestige pictures and the U.S.A. market 
until he goes bust; meanwhile the cinema 
industry havers, and the theatre world is 
captured by imports from U.S.A., Eire and 
France, as surely as Italy and France have 
captivated intelligent cinema-goers. What 
are we to think of the inferiority of the 
home product when seen beside these 
efficient imports? And when seen _ beside 
the home products of a few years ago? 

I take it that the superiority of the recent 
imports is pretty generally agreed. Annie 
and Oklahoma have no rivals, and Finian’s 
Rainbow is the most distinguished (and 
strangest) failure one can remember. All 
right, you say, that’s musical comedy: but 
it’s musical comedy with a difference, musi- 
cal comedy with vitality and intelligence. 
and wit, musical comedy that adult intelli- 
gences can go to, as they once went to 
Gilbert and Sullivan, when that vein was 
new. And in social drama have not Pick-up 
Girl, Deep are the Rogts made home contri- 
butors look rather flimsy? What home-spun 
satire has there been to stand up to Born 
Yesterday, what play to compare with Moon 
in the Yellow River, or Viscious Circle, what 
light comedy to match The Play's the Thiig, 
and Happy as Larry? Few or none, I would 
say. Cne or two of our solid old-fashioned 
West-End models will stand some wear— 
Edward, My Son, perhaps, or The Linden 
Tree, or The Winslow Boy ; but these hand- 
made vehicles for stars, fit to please the 
stalls, and the Reader's Digest public from 
the suburbs, can scarcely be compared with 
imports I have listed. 

They have an excellence of their own. an 
excellence that is rare enough that we can 
be grateful for it ; but it is the excellence 
of the day before yesterday, cunningly and 
diligently copied. It contains no spark of 
originality, no clash of emotion, no start of 
surprise, no warmth of first-hand experience, 
no flash of poetry. It is a mass-produced 
excellence, the excellence of a middle class 


that is going downhill, excellence that bas 
in it nothing of the liberating power that all 
art releases. The British Theatre has not 
experienced, except fitfully, this art sensa- 
tion since G.B.S. stormed the box-cffice 
barriers with the point of his pen; and it 
seems so despairing of experiencing it, that 
even its present policy of revival, revival, 
revival, ignores the first rate, and dredges 
up the competent, the “interesting,” the 
smart, the quaint, and the fashionable dirty- 
minded. 

It is casy to say, and true to say, that 
responsibility tor this drab unoriginal 
second-rateness lies at the door of the money 
and fame values of the West-End system. 
But it’s wrong to blame a few financiers and 
kid oneself that nationalisation, or a better 
Arts Council, will solve the problem. It is 
vital to break the money power that domi- 
nates the stage. As we break that money 
power we break the power of all the 
sycophants, toadies, shysters. commission- 
men, kept favourites, publicists, bright boys, 
and willing giris who at present hinder every 
good artist while he is making his way, and 
then try to corrupt him as soon as he has 
arrived. But sweeping away the bad will 
not automatically create a living theatre. 
When authors, actors, audiences have been 
in chains for generations it will take time 
for them to find the guts to be free. 

At this point we need the artist, above all 
the writer and the producer of genius. John 
Phillips in a recent article discussing The 
Graduate in the Theatre reminds us of how 
Irving asked Frank Benson, “ Why do you 
not band together, work, study and become 
a company the like of which the Age has 
never seen? We have the technica] skill 
upon the stage: we have the tradition. The 
difficulty nowadays is to get a company that 
has the literary mind and the trained intellec- 
tuality which is associated with university 
students.” J suppose there is available in 
the theatre today a greater store of “ trained 
intellectuality ’ (not all connected with uni- 
versities of course) than ever before. This 
“trained intellectuality > must be used more, 
but only when it goes with a thorough 
mastery of technique. At present we are 
offered shocking productions of the classics 
because the money men assume that a fine 
experienced actor (probably a shade better 
read than themselves) is necessarily fit to 
produce the major works of art in any 
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languave . and equally shocking productions 
because the money men are “ blinded with 
selence ” by someone with academic qualifi- 
cations but no aptitude for, or experience in, 
setiing a play on to the stage. 

lf the import drive is not to drive the 
home product from the theatre we must 
break the West-End money control: instead 
of diluting the craft standards needed for 
production, by admitting, as producers, actors 
and theatre book-experts, who are not fit to 
produce, we must free the hands of the good 
producers, and bring on new aspirants who 
have shown signs of ability ; and above all 
we must attract to the theatre our leading 
novelists and poets. When that genius Henry 
James’ Guy Domville flopped some fifty 
years ago il was a vastly different genius, 
G.B.S., who defended it: the average critic 
saw that James had no knack for the stage. 
Today, as then, we need tess knack and 
more literary ability. Jt is reasonable to 
think that some first-rate writers, while work- 
ing in the theatre, will soon acquire the 
knack. Lovis MacNeice, Dylan Thomas and 
Henry Reed have already mastered the art 
of radio drama, and they are better poets 
than the authors of The Old Lady Says No 
and Happy as Larry. Give them-—and 
others-—-a break in the theatre and we may 
find ourselves exporting to DubJin and 
Broadway. as we have already exported 
Peter Grimes. 


Radio 


By Patricia Green 
A Change of Tune 


THE MOST INTERESTING EVENT AT THE 
B.B.C. for some time is the absence from the 
air of certain outside broadcasts from 
theatres and music-halls, due to the strike 
called by the Musicians’ Union. There has 
been a remarkable solidarity in this strike. 
which has included the refusal of certain 
bands to replace scheduled outside broad- 


casts, and support from other individual 
unions. which has brought about a can- 
cellation of the proposed “ Night Shift ” 


item from the Acton factory of C.A.V., Ltd. 

Musicians have a long history of exploita- 
tion and poor reward for their work. But 
during recent years they have gained great 
improvements, and their Unicon is now a 
strong organisation. The B.B.C., notoriously 
hostile to union negotiation, has been one 
of its most consistent opponents. The demand 
by the musicians for an increase in payment 
when a performance is broadcast is reason- 
able enough; and the amount of money 
involved is slight when compared with that 
spent by the Corperation on some of the 
lavish music-hall shows of its own devising. 

The listener may raise the cuestion 
whether there are not anyway far tco many 
of these outside broadcasts. If the material 
of the performance is suitable, then it is 
true that the atmosphere is often move 
genuine than that of the studio audience. But 
on the whole material devised for a visual 
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audience, in which visible effects are as im 
portant as, or more important than the 
words and music, cannot be good radio. If 
the B.B.C. have to pay performers more 
for outside shows, perhaps it will select them 
with greater care. Whether we like it or not, 
ihis type of material will continue to be 
broadeast once the dispute is settled. 


“This is to tell yeu about” 
One of the B.B.C.’s major functions ts 
to tell us about our society, ifs news, its 
current happenings and all its special 
tonics. At the present time we need a lot 
of information about national and inter- 
national problems, day-to-day developments 
in industry, agriculture and the life of the 
people; and also about themes less topical 
but worth attention since they create under- 
standing of the world in which we live. 

If we leave aside the news, political talks 
and discussion, for these form a separate 
problem of their own, we can consider the 
programmes which deal, in a more or less 
serious manner, with one or more specific 
subjects. Fechniques and levels of presenta- 
tion can vary widely, from self-conscious 
benhomie, directed, one presumes, to “ the 
masses,” to the self-conscious hauteur of 
sore Third Programme item directed to one 
particular minority group. The best and 
most effective are those which treat the 
audience with respect, and which are guilty 
neither of direct condescension to the 
listener, nor of the indirect kind which 
imports him into the programme itself and 
portrays him as something of a dimwit. 
Techniques can range from the straight talk 
by the expert, through question-and-answer 
and discussion, to the fully dramatised 
feature. It is the last which has the most 
permanent effect on the listener, and which 


exploits the possibilities of radio most 
fully. Vhough many features, with their 
fanfares, their voices A to Z, and their 


Radio Common Man, are insults to the air, 
the best of the informative ones are among 
radio’s most important developments. 

We have recently heard two outstanding 
reature programmes on South Wales miners, 
both produced by P. H. Burton. Lightning 
Strike was.a dramatic feature first presented 
from Welsh Regional, and Meet the Miner, 
from the Meet the People series. Both these 
were produced with a very real understand- 
ing of the people and the issues involved. 
Documentary programmes, using “real” 
people, need careful production; but so 
well were Emrys Hughes, miner, and his 
family introduced to us and so natural a 
broadcaster was Mr. Hughes that we felt 


we really koew him, In a short time we 
were aware of all the vicissitudes of the 
mining village through the greater part of 
the present century, from the ceaseless 
struggles of the miners’ unions and the years 
of unemployment to the present day with 
its problems of nationalisation. Lightning 
Strike, on the other hand, was presented 
entirely by actors, but at least they were 
all local people, or completely indistinguish- 
able from them. Dealing with a contem- 
porary dispute, and its parallel under private 
ownership, it described the problems raised 
by the Coal Board's management of the 
pits; and here again the reality of the sub- 
ject and its sympathetic, careful presentation 
made the programme a success. 

A weekly Progress Report is to be the 
Feature Department’s main production for 
1948. Let us hope it will be worth the 
concentration of effort being put into its 
production. 

Agricultural and gardening subjects nearly 
always seem to come over well in talks, in 
question-and-answer, and in discussion. 
Slight stiffness and hesitancy seem not to 
detract from the appeal of voices with 
genuine country accents, when their owners 
are discoursing on their own crops, animals 
and methods of work. Perhaps these subjects 
have an intrinsic appeal, but I think it is more 
due to the speakers, who talk from first-hand 
experience, and as equals; they are not 
specialists in the ordinary sense, perhaps, 
but to the listening townsman they certainly 
are. Why not carry this over to other sub- 
jects ? It would be interesting to hear a 
group of transport workers, including bus 
and engine drivers, conductors, porters and 
technicians, discussing the details and diffi- 
culties of their work, or similarly a group 
of building workers and technicians. Pro- 
grammes of this kind, between really repre- 
sentative speakers, could be both informative 
and stimulating. Let us have as little as 
possible of the interview with the Typical 
Worker, or with anyone else. The agonising 
cry of “It’s funny you should ask that 
question ” as the victim turns over his script 
has been heard often enough, too often. 

Plenty of scope exists for offering us a 
wider range of speakers from the Talks 
Department. It is the unusual rather than 
the usual expert whose talks are remembered, 
as with the Rat-Catcher in an early Third 
Programme. A Mr. Bill Dalton, who talked 
about silverfish in a Woman’s Hour series 
on household pests should be given a wider 
audience. Here was a magnificent micro- 
phone personality. A Third Programme talk 
by a barrister on “‘ How to Sue the Crown ™ 
is worth mentioning as an example of 
brilliant discourse on a complicated and 
intrinsically dry subject; while Professor 
Fisher, talking on the “Renaissance of 
Darwinism” made an interesting subject 
rather confused. 

For 1948 let us ask the B.B.C. to give 
us in its informative programmes more 
reality, and to bring to the microphone the 
voice of the people. 

Footnate : 

If you want reality, don’t listen to Mrs. 

Dale. It won’t be your sort of reality. 


Love and Hate 


THE FOREST OF THE DEAD, by. Ernst 
_ Weichert. Gollancz, 8s. 6d. 


NOT WITHOUT FANTASY, by Iris 
Morley. Peter Davies, 8s. 6d. 
RAFE GRANITE, by Bill Naughton. 


Pilot Press, 8s. 6d. 


by Arnold Rattenbury 


The Forest of the Dead iS BOTH POORLY 
written and, whatever its intention, abomin- 
able in effect. I give the book space because 
it is blurbed and has been received too 
easily elsewhere as “a beautiful book about 
horrible things.” It is, rather, a horrible 
book about men who, from the very animal 
nature of their existence, still sometimes 
showed the huge nobility of Man. 

Its autobiographical story of life in the 
Nazi camps immediately before the outbreak 
of war is moving when it is allowed to move 
unhampered ; but for most of the journey 
there is such a _ cluttered load of 
philosophising, such a fog of mysticism as 
makes it stop dead in the tracks. 

Perhaps one should be less indignant, 
perhaps those fearful camps which we know 
to have taken toll from human bodies must 
shave robbed the minds as well. But this 
makes the fact no less terrifying. The people 
of this book are cruelly battered, degraded, 
made to behave chiefly as animals ; and yet, 

-even Ernst Weichert’s narrative admits that 
time on time they come alive as humans 
in their:hate, their reasoning hate of all that 
is doing this to them. This one accepts, has 
to accept. Jt is horrible, but there it is: a 
measure of hatred is sometimes the measure 
of a man. 

Only then Weichert must muddle- 
philosophise about hate. Hate, he says in 
effect, is sub-human ; if you hate, your soul 
is lost; you must have love pour through 
your body; yes, it was communists who 
helped him most, but these very com- 
munists were in most danger of losing their 
humanity because of their hate. This that 
I have called the nobility of his comrades, 
Wiechert sees as their final bestiality. It is, 
indeed, extraordinary that one of the ones 
to come out alive from this physical batter- 
ing should come out with a mind to produce 
writing which has no sense of political 
wrong, no policy to destroy the evils through 
which it has lived, only a heart of stone. 

What is not so surprising is that such 
other-worldly thinking about a horror so 
much of our world should form itself into 
globs of masochism in a mawk of senti- 
mentality. Reviewers have liked the book, 
I can only suppose, because they are nowa- 
days liking anything which will make a 
mystique of Death and Life a matter of 
laissez-faire ;| and it is interesting, 1n this 
respect, to note that what praise these same 


reviewers. have meted out to Iris Morley’s 
Not Without Fantasy has been to her un- 
doubtedly brilliant characterisation of a 
ballerina. Thus, L suggest, missing the 
point—a point too tough for their view of 
life, perhaps. 

Not Without Fantasy is a book about 
Allied war correspondents in Moscow. 
Roughly, in a kindof caricature, the Ameri- 
cans known to all, tongue in cheek or not, 
as “the fascist beasts.” In greater detail, 
the British, muddled with their old 
imperialist jargons, or guilty that there’s 
never a Second Front, or here in hopes to 
see their dreams come true. Minutely, certain 
colossal Russians, the ballerina, the engineer 
back from a concentration camp, the lonely 
Army General. All these excerpted from a 
book of crowds, of huge armies, filled cities ; 
a story set in vast spaces, in sprawling 
landscapes, tremendous ruin. 


Miss Morley writes with wit, style— 
especially in her descriptive passages— 
sharply-defined character, pace. She is an 


excellent journalist and hers is the kind of 
book you don’t put down. But above all, it 
has deep feeling. There is a proper anger 
at the misrepresentation of Russian people 
and policies by some of the correspondents 
(a splendid hate, if you like, and well 
directed) ; and behind her ability to draw 
the Russian characters as different, unique 
people, is an equally splendid sympathy and 
love for any man alive. 

The book has no especial subtlety, no 
ulterior motive, little in the way of an 
underlying theme; but then it has no 
pretensions to these things. Where it is 
planned at all, the planning is often crude 
(as is much of the conversation): the hero 
has an affaire with the Russian ballerina and 
therefore (one suspects) the heroine has one 
with a Russian general. But who should 
care? With heart as well as head, the book 
gets by. It is not without fantasy because 
life is not; and its overwhelming virtue is 
its liveliness. 

There is little one can say about Bill 
Naughton’s latest novel except thaf*it con- 
firms one’s first, tentative estimate of him 
as the most important arrival in the muddled, 
pretty land of English literature for a long 
long time. Rafe Granite is the story of a 
working-class father a generation ago ruling 
his home with that rigid puritanism born in 
some from years of struggle and meagre 
living. Rafe is detestable, a tyrant; but he 
is also the end product of a Jong historical 
process which has built up against the 
tyrannies of life a set of rigid, negative, 
defensive rules: thou shalt not borrow... 
thou shalt spend thy days profitably .. . 
thou shalt have thy meals on time. - (The 
Bible is constantly somewhere just behind 
the book.) It is not the least of Mr. 
Naughton’s triumphs that he makes this 
bullying figure more sympathetic to the 
reader than any of those victims of his 
bullying, his children and his wife. 

The story is bare and rough—rightly, for 
so is the whole complex of life from which 


1 Compare a review in the Times Literary 
Supplement which gives praise to a 
novelist for his “grasp of character and 
fine sense -* futility.” 


it grows—the incidents extraordinary by 
their very ordinariness. he first children to 
rebel or to escape away from the home do 
so because of a bowl of stewed prunes. 
Suicide is committed with a bottle of 
disinfectant. The final tragedy stems from 
a biJliard board. The characters’ behaviour 
is always elemental. Rafe’s occasional] 
releases from his system of repression are 
always signals for an orgy of ritual burning 
or destruction. His daughter’s rebellion is 
to run off deliberately with the local rake. 
The mother’s son in the family limps from 
the day of her death to the day of his own. 
Rafe ends by reading aloud from The Book 
of Job. 

Listed like this the book must appear 
the work of a manic depressive. It is not. Mr. 
Naughton’s sensitivity towards his characters 
gives them a kind of directness, a pride in 
themselves which in turn gives to the book 
its continual warmth and humanity. And 
there is, too, the working-class humour one 
has learned to expect in Mr. Naughton’s 
writing. 

In the way in which every book-reader 
sorts his shelves about once in a while, I 
have moved Rafe Granite up to stand beside 
Gorki’s Forma Gordeyey. It is not perhaps 
as great a book as Gorki’s—though there is 
the same insistence on centring at a single, 
apparently unattractive character—but I can 
think of no other man writing in England 
today who shares with Gorki so much 
sensitivity to the whole of life. 
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Occupation and Literature 


POESIE 39-45: 
Pierre Seghers. 
15s, 


FRENCH STORIES from New Writing: 
selected by John Lehmann. John Lehmann, 
8s. 6d. 


an anthology edited by 
Editions Poetry London, 


by Randall Swingler 


IT IS IN THE NATURE OF POETRY TO EVADE 
censorship, to move mountains of lethargy 
and despair, surreptitiously to alter atti- 
tudes, dispositions, emotional responses to 
life. Correspondingly it is in the nature of 
political authority, which only admits of 
power exerted from above, effects imposed 
upon people, to overlook the efficacy of 
poetry and under-rate its value, or its 
danger. 

In retrospect, therefore, it is easy to 
understand and to appreciate the tremen- 
dous importance which poets and poetry 
took on, quite suddenly, in occupied France. 
On the one hand, in a country where not 
only the soil but the consciousness of the 
people is under a rigid occupation, there 
will grow at once a heightened awareness of 
the poetical, the suggestive, the arcane 
power of language. The public mind is 
alert and open to poetry in proportion as it 
must distrust all direct statement. And on 
the other hand, the poetry itself becomes 
truly and exclusively national, idiomatic ; 
every reference to a national tradition 
becomes an act of resistance. And that is 
something that the occupiers, or foreign 
readers for that matter, can never fully 
understand. 


It is true that many of these poems seem 
now to have lost their force: they have an 
artificial, effortful look: the imagery is 
diffuse. It is impossible to recapture the 
effective pattern of the references. Just as 
the mere recital of the activities of the poets 
themselves in the Resistance seems a little 
flat and vague and ordinary. But taken as 
a whole, the heroic strain still runs very 
strongly through this poetry. It is poetry 
of a different kind from that which we have 
learned to expect in this country. It knows 
its own value, has an unashamed purpose. 
The apparent diffuseness of the imagery, 
the loose rhetoric, gradually reveals a con- 
solidation of national consciousness through 
the aggregation of subtle details of purely 
national experience. It is an utterance in 
response to a peculiar historical need, and 
its greatness lies rather in its collective 
effect than in the emergence of any one or 
two supreme poems. 

Most of the translations in this collection 
give an impression of hurry and careless- 
ness ; some, particularly of Aragon’s poems, 
are downright awful. 

The French stories from New Writing 
present a curious contrast of weakness and 
irrelevance. Highly sensitive, skilful, nervous 
writing, but seeming to belong (with the 
exception of brief pieces by Jean Cassou 
and Louis Clamorgan, and the moving 
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Letter to a Hostage by Antoine de St. 
Exupéry) to another time and country. In 
two characteristic stories, Jean-Paul Sartre 
displays his ability to stretch a very thin 
piece of elastic to a very high point of 
tension without actually snapping it, but 
André Chamson’s Tabusse stories lack any 
real pungency or robustness. Perhaps what 
emerges from this selection of immediately 
pre-war French prose is just that flaccidity, 
that philosophic dilettantism, which betrayed 
so many of these intellectuals in face of the 
clear-cut issues of the occupation. 


Quality and a Social Vacuum 


THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION. Edited 
by Denys Thompson and James Reeves. 
Frederick Muller, 8s. 6d. 


by J. C. Morris 


A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS BY VARIOUS 
authors, this book is concerned mainly 
with the “content” of education at the 
secondary stage. Chapters dealing with 
various “subjects” outline in each’ case an 
evidently modern and progressive approach 
to the great problem of education at the 
present day. But the determination of the 
authors to deal with the “ quality” of edu- 
cation distinct as far as possible from other 
problems gives the general effect of a small 
boy hanging on to a very large kite. 

At times the authors (R. O’Malley, for 
example) keep their feet firmly on the 
ground, and here they are well worth read- 
ing and thinking about. Elsewhere, as in 
the chapter on Geography, the catalogue of 
progressive measures to be taken obscures 
somewhat the authors’ sincere attempts to 
state the wherefore of their subjects. 

Since the constant burden of the book is 
the need for getting away, by some means, 
from the traditional compartment-subjects of 
secondary schools, it is odd (and a pity) that 
eight chapters should be devoted to special 
featurese of different “subjects,” while the 
introduction and the closing chapter appear 
as prologue and epilogue to this anatomy 
of secondary schooling. The atmosphere of 
the whole collection is of the study-circle 
rather than the common room or Education 
Office. A good deal is said that will move 
young teachers to think and discuss and 
maybe to plan and act in the classroom. 
In this respect the book is admirable. But 
if the young teacher is inspired to further 
thought and action, it will not be because 
he has recognised in this book any of the 
pitfalls into which his feet have fallen or the 
stone walls against which he has butted his 
eager and inexperienced head. 

His academic curiosity may well be 
aroused and his professional enthusiasm 
excited. But the political indignation of 
teachers and parents will hardly be dis- 
turbed from its long winter sleep. Indeed, 
in their last chapter Messrs. Thompson and 
Reeves go out of their way to repeat that 
they have no intention of confusing 
“ quantity” with “quality.” They say: 

The quantitative problems of education 


are political and administrative, not edu- , 
cational. . . They are not specially the con- 
cern of educators“as such. ; 

No teacher can attempt a dispassionate 
re-thinking of the content of his teaching 
so long as he is even indirectly affected by 
the phenomenon of-doomed classes in con-. 
demned classrooms. . But even in the 
midst of economic crisis, the crisis of quan- 
tity, we do not hesitate to say: Classrooms 
are not enough, text-books are not enough, 
teachers are not enough... It is the 
quality of education which must be the 
teacher’s first concern. He need not, if he 
could, forget the doomed class in the con- 
demned classrooms. But he should con- 
stantly tell himself that these are not his 
problems but the administrators’. He should, 
as a parent and an elector, do what litle he 
can to see that no administrator sits easily 
in his swivel chair while such conditions 
exist. But for a teacher that is subsidiary 
activity. As a teacher he should be con- 
cerned pre-eminently with the content of 
his own teaching; and that depends inti- 
mately upon the contents of his mind, 
and the direction of his own life and 
aven Gea Aes 

Here we must part company with the dis- 
tinguished — and progressive — band of 
authors. It is precisely as parents and elec- 
tors that teachers will be able to clear their 
minds of centuries of cant, of educational 
“theories” which cause our educators to 
dispute hotly whether our schools should be 
reflections of Plato’s: slave-state, of 
Rousseau’s jungle of innocence, or of the 
“Modern ” and “ Progressive” circus where 
the only true beauty is the Bearded Lady. 

It is high time that parents and electors 
had a louder say in what happens to their 
children in school. If the teachers can also 
be persuaded to behave as parents and elec- 
tors, we shall progress fast and far. The 
buildings and equipment will come, not as 
the special concern of administrators only 
but as part of a necessary plan for schooling 
in a flourishing democracy. 

The new approach to science, history, 
language and so forth will come, not as what 
schoolmasters and psychologists have found 
after deliberation to be the right thing, but 
as part of what is found to be a necessary 
way of life in a changing world. The 
Quality of Education is a worthwhile book, 
but it does not begin at the beginning and 
it escapes from the conclusion which 
teachers as well as parents and electors 
ought to draw. 

The beginning is the Education Act of 
1944 which handed over to parents and 
teachers what was in effect the Charter of 
a new educational system. For one reason 
and another the promises of the Act have 
been realised only in a way and to an extent 
which mock the hopes of teachers and seem 
to justify their fears. Teachers, as parents 
and electors, must ask themselves why their 
hopes have not been realised. On the 
answer they reach and the action they take 
the whole future of secondary education, 
quality and quantity, will depend. .The most 
striking statement in what is, after all, a 
good book, is contained in the last sentence: 
“, . . the schools themselves cannot func- 
tion in a social vacuum.” 


Naso-Literary Criticism 


NIKOLAI GOGOL, by Vladimir Nabokov. 
‘Poetry London. 8s. 6d. 


by John Sommerfield 


_ GOGOL WAS ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT 
writers. But both in his own time and subse- 
quently he has been widely misunderstood. 
Too often he has been looked upon~-as a 
sort of Russian Dickens; others have seen 
him as a literary eccentric of remarkable 
powers, a gifted caricaturist, or a satirist 
of corruption and bureaucracy. No one in 
this country has produced a balanced esti- 
mate of his achievements as a writer and his 
place in literature. 

A serious study of Gogol is, therefore, 
to be welcomed. But not this one. Vladimir 
Nabokov’s book is disappointing. Certainly 
he has some of the qualities required for 
such a study—a real love for his subject, 
an acute perception of style, lively powers 
of textual analysis, and a gift for the selec- 
‘tion of quotations. But his own method of 
writing is altogether too “ clever,’ and one 
feels that often the sentiments expressed are 
“more influenced by a desire for brilliant 
exposition than real criticism. 

Again, throughout there is an unpleasant 
assumption of intellectual superiority. Gogol 
has been abominably translated in the_past: 
previous estimates of his work have often 
been ignorant and usually inadequate: in 
general he has been misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted. However, a general tone of 
contempt for the ineptitudes of previous 
translators and commentators is not enough 
to convince the reader that Nabokov is right 
and the rest are wrong. It often does in 
fact tend to have the opposite effect. And 
there is an assumption of utter contempt for 
the mass of the reading public that, justi- 
fied or not, is simply irritating. 

Nabokov is concerned to prove that Gogol 
was not interested in any “exposure” of 
contemporary social conditions or with the 
social implications of his work. I do not 
pretend to know Gogol’s intentions when he 
wrote Dead Souls for instance. Certainly 
the book is far more than a piece of social 
criticism. But also it is—incidentally may 
be—a powerful attack on the corruptions 
and abuses of his time, and, whatever Gogol 
meant by writing it, it was a book that had 
an important social effect. Nabokov, how- 
ever, disregards this, and concentrates on 
attempting to interpret Gogol’s work in 
altogether different terms. 

Nabokov makes clear that Gogol was a 
neurotic, but explicitly disdains to analyse 
any of his writings in the light of psycho- 
analytic findings. Nor does he believe that 
Gogol’s style and matter had any relation- 
ship to his social background. He abso- 
lutely repudiates that a writer of genius is 
conditioned by the history of his own times. 
A clue to this attitude can be found in a 
number of quite irrelevant remarks scattered 
throughout the book, indicating a detestation 
for Soviet rule in Russia and all its ideas. 
Anything remotely resembling Marxism or 
an attempt at a scientific understanding of 
human behaviour is an abomination to him. 


And so, no matter in what form of society 
Gogol had been born or what had been his 
psychological environment, he would have 
written the same sort of books and plays. 

What then is Nabokov’s interpretation of 
Gogol’s work and peculiar genius? It is his 
nose. Gogol himself had a remarkably 
long, sharp, sensitive nose, and in_ his 
writing he is obsessed by nasal phenomena. 
This, according to Nabokov, is a vital factor 
in understanding and interpreting his work. 
The social and psychological approach in 
criticism are beneath contempt. Physiology 
is the kéy. 

Unfair? Perhaps, but the repudiation of 
all critical values concerned with relating an 
artist’s work with his social background 
ultimately leads to absurdity and obscuran- 
tism. Nabokov is obviously a_ highly 
intelligent person, with considerable ‘technical 
gifts as a writer and critic. 

And this book has one important quality 
required for such a critical study—it stimu- 
lates the reader to go back to the works of 
the author for whom it deals. For this one 
can be grateful, but none the less Nabokov 
has not helped towards any real understand- 
ing of his subject. 


ATOMIC CHALLENGE. Winchester Pub- 
lications. J80 pp., 8s. 6d. 


by Jim Menter 


IT IS TO BE REGRETTED THAT IN THIS 
permanent record of the B.B.C. talks on 
atomic energy, broadcast during “ Atomic 
Week” earlier this year, the opening talk 
of the series given by Mr. J. B. Priestley 
has been omitted. The buoyant note of his 
talk (reprinted in The Listener, March 17, 
1947) would have helped to offset the glum 


*and sombre forebodings of some of the other 


contributors. 

The scientific contributions are excellent. 
They give a balanced appraisal of the pros- 
pects for advances in medical knowledge, in 
the transformation of our primary energy 
producing machines and the many other 
applications that a sound development of 
policy along peaceful lines will bring. Some 
show also a healthy disregard for that 
dangerous military caste who see their duty 
only as to manufacture atomic bombs until 
they are told to stop. Professor Oliphant, 
a brilliant scientist and an _ Australian, 
describes General Groves, the director of the 


_ Manhattan project, with typical candour. 


‘* Although scientists admired him for 
his drive and energy they hated his high- 
handed methods. . . . He was very sus- 


picious of the tendency of scientists to 
discuss their work with one another and 
of their liberal or pinkish politics.” 


The most depressing feature of the book 
is that none’ of the contributors makes a 
serious attempt to examine the real causes 
of the failure to reach an international agree- 
ment on the control of atomic energy. While 
one might not expect this from Bertrand 
Russell or Sir John Anderson, it was to be 
hoped that among the “ provocative views 
of the younger generation ” one might find 
a suggestion that the atomic challenge is but 
a particular aspect of a much wider chal- 
lenge, the so-called ‘‘ challenge of our time ” 
—the challenge of a new way of life, of a 
Phoenix arising from the ashes of a crum- 
bling civilisation. 


The young contributors, whose contribu- 
tions help to expand the book to its 180 
pages, are chosen, we are told by the pub- 
lishers, to cover a wide range of nationalities. 
Provocation there is in plenty, at its worst 
from Miss Wolpert. 


“TImbued as I am with that fatalism so 
characteristic of my forefathers and the 
culture which blossomed in Russia before 
the advent of the U.S.S.R., I find it diffi- 
cult to take anything but a _ purely 
fatalistic attitude towards the problems of 
atomic energy.” 

At its best it is feeble, nobody going fur- 
ther than to hope that there will be “a 
change of heart,” “that the nations of the 
world will get together.” 


The problems raised by the invention of 
the atomic bomb cannot be considered in 
isolation from the economic and _ political 
problems of the world. It is useless to 
study only the proceedings of the Atomic 
Energy Commission of U.N.O. to discover 
why the Powers are unable to reach an 
agreement on international control. The 
proposal made to the Senate Committee on 
the Marshall programme that the “aided ” 
countries should deliver up uranium to their 
benefactors, or the testimony of Mr. Earle 
before the Committee for Un-American Acti- 
vities on his return from Bulgaria throw a 
more revealing light on the points at issue. 
Yet nowhere in this book is it suggested that 
the U.S.A. is guided, by any other than the 
highest motives in atomic energy policy. 
Thus, from a contributor of the only country 
that has so far dropped an atomic bomb, we 
have this gem of righteous indignation: 


“As an American, I do not want my 
country to give up any facts concerning 
atomic energy until I am sure that we will 
be safe from atomic bomb attacks on the 
part of other Powers. I believe that there 
are some other nations in this world who 
would not hesitate to use the bomb if they 
had it.” 

To make his point a little more specific 
without giving too much away he says: 


“JT am sure that other nations are trying 

to start their atomic bomb stock piles, and 

J am even more sure that ‘success’ will 

eventually come to at least one of them.” 

The publishers note in their introduction 

that ““much apathy is said to exist towards 

books on atomic energy.” There is little in 

this latest addition to the stock pile of 

atomic literature to suggest that it will 
remove that apathy. 
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HEAD AND HAND IN ANCIENT 
GREECE, by Prof. Benjamin Farrington. 
Thinker’s Library. Watts & Co., 2s. 6d. 


by George Thomson 


THIS LITTLE BOOK MAKES A_ FITTING 
companion — concise, comprehensive, and 
lucid—to the -same author’s volume on 
Greek Science in the Pelican series, It 
consists of four essays. The first deals with 
the secular character of Greek science as 
compared with the hieratic doctrines of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, and the difference 
is explained by the rise of democracy, which 
was a specifically Greek development in the 
evolution of the state. The subject of the 
second is the history of medicine, from 
Hippocrates to Galen, showing how in its 
later stages the progress of Greek science 
was restricted and retarded by the cleavage 
in Greek society between freeman and slave, 
between theory and practice. In the last 
two essays we see how the break-up of the 
Greek city-state was reflected in two of the 
major schools of philosophy, the Stoics and 
the Epicureans. Both schools renounced the 
city-state, but, whereas the Epicureans 
preached a self-denying individualism, the 
Stoics proclaimed themselves “citizens of 
the world,” thereby anticipating the cosmo- 
politan empire of Alexander the Great. 

It is instructive to compare the Stoic 
Utopia, which Professor Farrington examines 
in detail, with Plato’s Republic. Both are 
endeavours to return to the past ; but, while 
Plato modelled his ideal state on the 
parasitic communism of oligarchical Sparta, 
the Stoics went back to the primitive com- 
munism of the totemic clan. 

I think Professor Farrington  under- 
estimates the achievements of Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian science. In particular, when 
he says that “mythology and technology 
constituted two entirely different fields of 
knowledge” and that with the early Greek 
scientists “technology drove mythology off 
the field,” he fails to see that, in Greek and 
oriental thought alike, technology and 
mythology interpenetrate, and that the 
myths arose out of man’s struggle to con- 
trol] nature in just the same way as the 
cosmological speculations of Thales and his 
school, which indeed are directly derived 
from myths. Further, while rightly insist- 
ing on the division between freeman and 
slave, he has nothing to say about the class 
struggle that raged, at Miletus as elsewhere, 
among the “free.” The result is an 
analysis of early Greek science which seems 
to me to be undialectical. 

These and other matters require further 
argument. In general, however, the book is 
an admirable introduction to the subject, 
written in the easy, persuasive style with 
which Professor Farrington’s readers are 
familiar. 


Shorter Notices 

THES BLEAK> AGE. *by J.01 
Hammond. Pelican, Js. 

Iv IS PLEASANT, AND AT THR SAME TIME 
disappointing, to read this enlarged reprint 
of the Hammonds’ essay on the age 
of the Chartists, Pleasant, because any 
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and B. 


addition to the story of the condition of the 
British people (as distinct from the activities 
of its rulers) is to be welcomed ; disappoint- 
ing, because it reveals the total incapacity 
of Liberalism to understand history. Thanks 
largely to the Hammonds the horror of early 
British capitalism is now recognised even in 
school textbooks; and today, when some 
bourgeois historians are attempting to 
whitewash that black age, it is welcome to 
be reminded of some aspects of the indict- 
ment against it. 

And yet, it is far from being what the 
blurb promises “a wise book . . . to be read 
by all who wish to understand the root cause 
of our social troubles.” For the Hammonds 
the cause of the bleak age was not 
Capitalism (the word does not occur in the 
book) but Selfishness; and it ended when 
the English people decided to risk the loss 
of England’s industrial monopoly rather than 
to exploit the workers without limit. God 
said, ‘let Shaftesbury be, and all was light. 
If the capitalist leopard could—admittedly 
under some pressure—change its spots in 
the 1840s, why not later ? That is the 
implication. It is no use arguing with such 
views, which belong to devotional, rather 
than to historical or economic literature ; 
and which, incidentally, themsélves white- 
wash the horrors of post-Chartist capitalism. 
The Hammonds’ great achievement has been 
to introduce the historical layman to the 
miseries on which British capitalism was 
built up; for those who know no history, 
the ‘‘ Bleak Age” will still do this in simple 
and moving words. But one wishes that 
Pelicans, while they were about it, had also 
republished Engels’ vivid and profound 
Condition of the Working Class in 1844. 

EH: 
TEA-LEAVES, DUST & ASHES by Hugo 
Dewar. Lahr, 1s. 

This is Dewar’s second book, or booklet 
of verse. Price-snobbery and press-snobbery 
will probably restrict the amount of notice 
it gets, and that will be a pity,-for it’s better 
value for money than I’ve seen for some 
time. These “pomes” are literally “ peny- 
each”; little enough for poems as good as 
The Dust Cart, Miner and Nine Dead Men! 

Not all are equally good. Dewar is still 
at the stage where he bolts his “ influences ” 
whole, and tries on like clothes the manners 
and even the philosophies of other poets. 
But that will pass with experience; at his 
best he speaks clearly with his own voice, 
honestly and unfashionably. This is how 
poetry should be published—cheap and 
accessible. J.M. 


THE THEATRE AT WORK by James 
Cleaver. Puffin Picture Books. 1s. 6d. 

A first-rate informative book about the 
mechanism of the theatre, covering every- 
thing from the details of make-up to the 
way scenery is built and erected.  Fire- 
precautions, revolving stages, props, light- 
ing, costume, the sound-effects—it’s all in, 
described and very well illustrated, in 
thirty-one pages. 

T imagine the book is meant for children, 
but there must be many grown-ups who 
will get as much benefit and entertainment 
from it as 1 did, which was a lot, iV 


TO HITLER by 
Dobson, 258. 


FROM CALIGARI 
Siegfried Kracauer. 


Dr. Kracauer’s expensive book has caused 
a flutter among the cine-intellectuals, with 
some reason. But: although some critics 
have given the work a big puff, it isn’t 
perhaps “indispensable to every serious 
student of cinema.” Dr. Kracauer seeks to 
discern in the development of German 
films, especially in the Weimar period, the 
reflection and sometimes the causes of the 
decline that led to Nazism. His search was 
bound to succeed; but his emphases are 
puzzling. The interpretation is based on a 
psychological system which does not seem 
very clear to the author, and trends in 
cinema are shown to explain not the social 
changes which occurred, but the psycho- 
logical. There is a psychology of Fascism, 
but it is net a complete explanation of that 
political system; for the psychological 
changes occurred not spontaneously but in 
accord with the events of the time, and they 
themselves may have helped to shape yet 
other events. There is no hint of this inter- 
action in Dr. Kracauer’s work, and one 
would feel happier if his thesis bore ‘some 
more visible relation to the lives of the 
German people. 


However, the book is a careful and pain- 
staking study; its importance lies in the 
fact that it is almost the first attempt to 
relate the development of film to social 
change by detailed examination. The mass 
importance, and the deceptive power of 
cinema is so strong that the task is a neces- 
sary one; and it is no dishonour to 
Dr. Kracauer that he is not always sure- 
footed along what is still, incredibly, an 
almost untrodden path. MaG: 


Published Music 


MINIATURE CONCERTO FOR PIANO 
AND ORCHESTRA. Reduction for Two 
Pianos by Alec Rowley. Boosey and 
Hawkes. 6s. 


by John S. Weissmann 


THIS WORK, OF THREE MOVEMENIS, WAS 
obviously written for educational purposes, 
and therefore claims special attention. 

For some time now, musical educationists 
and the more thoughtful musicians have 
felt the necessity of refreshing and replacing 
the teaching material, which has, by 
sheer comfortableness, become antiquated. 
Broadly speaking, this new movement 
developed along three lines. Exponents of 
the first tendency seek to solve mainly 
technical problems. According to the 
different stages of progress, and the various 
individual peculiarities (small hands, stiff 
fingers), the pupil has different problems to 
solve; these problems must be tackled 
individually. There is a wealth of collec- 
tions of new etudes being published, for 
instance Isidore Philipp’s new Gradus ad 
Parnassum. Also, to enrich the current 
syllabus, new editions are being made of 
old, forgotten studies. The second—and 
very _popular—type of approach is the 
inclusion of educational or “ children’s 


pieces” of the old masters in the curriculum 
—Bach’s Klavieriibung, or Handel's harpsi- 
chord pieces. The third—in my view the 
most profitable—solution aims at famili- 
arising the young with the style of contem- 
porary music. A considerable literature 
has accumulated since the beginning of this 
century ; it is enough to mention Bartdk’s 
contribution: his Children’s Pieces and his 
Mikrokosmos, and also his complete 
Method of Piano-Playing. 

The composer of this Miniature Concerto 
—judging by this work—seems to be 
unaware of these tendencies. The composi- 
tion has, in my opinion, no individual style, 
and what is worse, it does not enlarge one’s 


experience: neither towards the old 
masters, nor towards the contemporary 
composers: and as to the technique of 


piano-playing, it contains nothing with 
which the pupil may not be already familiar 
through the Viennese classics. 

The Menuetto, to take one instance, is 
not a menuet, but a treacly waltz-tune, 
reminding one of those pseudo-rococo 
porcelain-figures which were manufactured 
by the thousand and were commonly known 
as “antiques.” The entire work is a collec- 
tion of examples for a course in composi- 
tion, and rather weak ones at that. It is 
felt to be one’s duty to point out these 
things, since it has been discovered that 
nothing should be good enough for young 
people: one must nurture these receptive 
minds on the best music, poetry, and arts 
obtainable ; and attempts like this concerto 
are of doubtful taste. 


SUITE FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO by 
Darius Milhaud. Boosey and Hawkes. 7s. 6d. 


One wonders, when examining the three 
pieces of this Suite, for what occasion were 
they intended: for home music-making, or 
for the concert-platform? In the former 
case, their technical difficulties which are 
above the grasp of the average music-lover, 
will make them unsuitable. In the latter 
case, their emptiness make them unattrac- 
tive for the performers. One is surprised 
to find the composer of the superb opera 


Christophe Colomb still writing such 
shallow trivialities. He returns to the 
technique of bi- and _ polytonality, the 


principle of which, at the time of its first 
appearance a promising device, and which, 
in Salade full of Gallic wit, has since 
become a mannerism. The _ ingenious 
technical brilliance and the “ wrong basses ” 
deceive hardly anyone. 

“On revient toujours a ses premiers 
amours” say Milhaud’s compatriots; but 
“Where are the snows of yesteryear? ” 


Potted Opera 


CARMEN, MAGIC FLUTE, RAPE OF 
LUCRETIA, by Boosey and Hawkes. 
Covent Garden Operas, 2s. 6d. each. 

ONE CAN’T HELP THINKING THIS SERIES WAS 
got out to rival the Sadler’s Wells opera- 
books. The plan is very similar, the 
price is the same, and even the selection 
of titles is much alike. The way that both 


series as it were culminate with Britten is 
deplorable, but only to be expected. We 
have better composers than Britten living, 
and better operas than his, still unboomed 
and unboosted. 

Of this lot, Martin Cooper on Carmen 
is readable and does justice to that very 
fine, very French work. Hans Keller would 
persuade anyone who had not heard it that 
Lucretia was endurable. Rupert Lee, 
writing about The Magic Flute, appears to 
be rather out of his depth, and never to 
have heard of T. A. Jackson’s or E. J. 
Dent’s commentaries on the libretto. 

J.M. 


“Records 


by Thomas Sharp 


I HAVE A FEELING THAT THE DIVISION IN THE 
ranks of listeners to music is becoming ever 
wider. On the one hand, you have the bulk 
of concert-goers who, as newcomers to an 
unaccustomed experience, take what is 
offered them by the normal concert pro- 
moter. And as this promoter is often 
concerned with the largest halls in the 
country, with the highest expenses, he 
studies what this public likes and gives it 
in large, regular and unchanging doses. 
On the other, there is the section—growing, 
by all the evidence—of those who listen 
to gramophone records (and to the Third 
B.B.C. programme), and take their music 
more seriously at the risk of becoming 
precious in their specialised knowledge. 
Without regretting the existence of this 
intelligent public, or, for that matter, of the 
less discriminating one which doesn’t yet 
know what it likes, although it claims to do 
so, the widening gap between them can only 
be a bad thing. The more so when it is 
encouraged by concert critics who preach 
their preference for a recorded performance. 

A result of this split is seen in the issues 
of the gramophone companies. While they 
do not ignore the less discriminating class— 
indeed, they duplicate and _ triplicate 
Tchaikowsky, Rachmaninoff and Beethoven 
—their catalogues show an awareness of the 
enlightened listener and provide material for 
his special enjoyment. For this reason and, 
no doubt, because it is a relatively cheap 
form of production, chamber music is given 
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a good deal of attention. As a counter 
blast to the popularity of concertos and a 
few famous symphonies this is excellent, 
unless the ordinary man shies off from the 
cold associations of chamber music for 
which a few B.B.C. highbrows bear a heavy 
responsibility. It no longer serves any pur- 
pose to tell an uninstructed listener that 
chamber music is good for him; but I can 
promise that he will enjoy the records I 
mention below, as a frequenter of a picture 
gallery would enjoy etchings, engravings and 
line drawings after a feast of riotous colour. 


DECCA K1652-5. Mozart: Quartet in G 
major (K387). 


This quartet was the work of the twenty- 
six-year-old Mozart, but it has a maturity 
of style and emotion which is surprising 
until one remembers that in his thirty-five 
years of life he covered a path of develop- 
ment which few composers have surpassed. 
His was a genius compressed in years, where 
time played little part. The Quartet in G 
major is one of his loveliest works and the 
Griller Quartet give a warm performance 
which is satisfactory in most respects. 
Occasionally, details are given less than their 
value, as when Sidney Griller, in the second 
movement, fails to give the emphasis on a 
cross accent which Mozart so carefully 
indicated. The passage loses its piquancy at 
once. The players are greatly helped by the 
Decca full frequency which preserves the ' 
subtle contrasts between the tone of each 
instrument. Thus the unique quality of the 
string quartet is preserved. 


H.M.V. DB9162-64. 
(Op. 18, No. 4). 


This is lighter in structure than the Mozart 
quartet, and the Paganini Quartet, led by 
Henry Temianka adjust their tone values 
accordingly. The playing is colder and more 
brilliant, suiting the texture of the music. 
Although the six quartets of Op. 18 show a 
less mature Beethoven than the tremendous 
ones which were to follow, they are 
admirably written for this revealing medium, 
and are full of interest to the musician. No 
less do they appeal to those fortunate 
amateurs who spend their leisure in un- 
ravelling the mysteries of these very playable 
compositions, 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet 


COLUMBIA LX1022-25. BRAHMS: Quartet. 


Adolph Busch is justly celebrated for the 
respectful treatment he gives to the few 
composers whose works he interprets. Here, 
his quartet displays the same virtue, con- 
vincing the listener that the music’s the thing, 
with any personal idiosyncrasies of the 
players sternly ruled out. Yet it is not a 
severe performance. These musicians have 
a sense of style which cannot present a 
romantic in a classical manrer. Brahms was 
essentially romantic, in mood and expression 
if not in form, and this interpretation gives 
us all the warmth and tenderness which the 
composer put into the music. The recording 
is less faithful than that of the Mozart discs, 
and the individuality and balance of the 
instruments less clear and vital. This robs us 
of the full pleasure of a string quartet. 
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This WORD CHART GIVES 
ASTONISHING NEW MASTERY 
of WORDS AND IDEAS 


{DBA AND WORD CHART 


a ERUDITE 
INTELLIGENT 


§GNORANT 
ILLITERATE 
UNEDUCATED 


UNTAUGHT — 
UNTUTORED “**LS ORL TO A en 


Gives the RIGHT word at a_ glance 


This absolutely new and wonderfully simple Idea 
and Word Chart is the most stimulating aid to 
quick thinking ever devised. It gives the word 
you) want—when you want it. It provides 
brilliant word power. It steers your thoughts and 
ideas into those amazing word channels that 
enable you to make your talks, letters, or any 
use you make of words, sparkle with brilliance, 
charm and power. Words and ideas leap into the 
mind —vitalise the message — sway — convince 
—compel. Gilbert Frankau says: “... the best 
adjunct that I have so far discovered—it is not 
going to leave my desk.” 


Send Id. stamp for this Chart NOW 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
(Dept. OT/HV22), MARPLE, CHESHIRE. @ 


AreEnglish Writers 
being left behind? 


pick up any magazine you like today. 

Note the proportion of American 
short stories carried. Why is this ? 
Merit apart, publishers and editors 
prefer English writers and stories but 
complain that their hands are forced 
through the dearth of English short 
story writers. 


But the Americans themselves realise 
that from the Old Country there is 
much to learn. The London School of 
Journalism is selected by the American 
Authorities for the training of their 
G.I. students in this country in 
journalism and story writing. 


Now, why shouldn't you make the same 
choice ? Why not, if you feel you can 
write get in on this market through 
the skilled Short Story-craft section of 
the London School of Journalism (The 
only school under the patronage of the 
leading newspaper proprietors.) ? 
Manned by trained authors who teach 
in a personal and understanding way | 
by post it has started many well-known 
writers on the way to success. Other | 
Courses comprise Journalism, Free 
Lance, Poetry, Radio Plays, etc. Also 
enquire about the new Course in 
English Literature specially written for 
the School by L. A. G. Strong. 


Reduced Fees Free Book from O.T. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 


57, Gordon Square, London, 
Museum 4574 


W.C.1. 


Keep your youngsters free of 


colds, catarrh and __ bronchitis 
this year with POTTER’S 
CATARRH PASTILLES. 


These powerfully antiseptic 
pastilles keep chest and throat 
free of catarrh and congestion. 
Wonderfully effective in staving 
off influenza, hay fever, croup, 
etc. 1/44 per tin. 


Supplies 
limited, but 
well worth 
trying for. 


thanks to ~ sgs™ 


POTTERS 


CATARRH PASTILLES 


C.P.47.P 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, E.1 


FINE ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


High-grade photographic prints 
of models of all ages. 

We offer these valuable prints to 
artists and students as an aid to 
their work in figure construc- 
tion, composition and design. 
Send stamp for particulars of the 
very useful range of Model Poses 
now available. Kindly state 
Profession or age when writing. 


R. T. LEON PUBLISHING Co., 
792 Harrow Road, London, N.W.10 


Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to Editors on a 15 per cent. of 
Unsuitable 
stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection. 


sales basis. 


Mention _ this 


Periodical 


LEARN A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE > 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, by the 


PELMAN METHOD 


HE problem of learning a Foreign 
Language in half the usual time has 
been solved. 

The Pelman metnod is enabling thousands 
of men and women to learn languages 
without any of the usual drudgery. 

By the Pelman method you learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at:all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it. — 


Specially reduced feés for serving and erz- 
Service members of His Majesty’s Forces 


Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. There are no 
classes to attend. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. 

The Pelman method of learning languages, 
which has now been used for over 25 years 
with such success, is explained in four little 
books, one for each language: 

FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

You can have a free copy of any one of 
these books, together with a specimen 
lesson,. by writing for it to-day to :— 
PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
159, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

London, W.1. 
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